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GREEN FOR USE WITH CUT FLOWERS. 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.] 


N REGARD to a suitable green for 
use with cut summer flowers as per 
an inquiry in the June FLOWER 

GROWER, I would say that I have 

tested quite a variety of material and 
have had some success. 

_ Perhaps the most durable yet pieas- 
ing green of easy access to most every 
one is the foliage of the edible aspara- 


After the tender shoots are cut this 
plant sends up a wealth of feathe 
plumes, which, if sufficiently matured, 
will endure and look well for a long 
period with cut flowers. 

A very pretty green is the foliage of 
the cosmos, early or late varieties, the 
_ late flowering variety usually making 
a stronger growth, producing more 
leafage. However, in the earlier va- 
rieties, the flowers are an additional 
attraction as they will open from buds 
that are cut quite immature. Cosmos 
foliage is of a lace-like character, col- 
ored a beautiful grass-green and small 
sprigs may becut from thestalks with- 
out taking the entire branch. 

A dish of pansies or other short- 
stemmed flowers, or tips of Gladiolus 
, spikes bloomed out to the end, ar- 
' ranged with short sprigs of cosmos is 

most attractive. 

There are many grasses ef easy cul- 
tivation, including several native sorts, 
which will go far to enhance the beauty 
of flowers in a vase or basket. 

The quaking grass (Briza Maxima) 
throws up many wiry stems, with tiny 
seed heads like miniature flattened 
pine cones, which are delicately poised 
on slender filaments and quiver at the 
slightest motion. When dry these turn 
to a silvery straw color. 

Cloud ae (Agrostis Nebulosa) has 

_a very fine dainty ap ance; a bed 

giving a soft misty effect that is ex- 
» tremely airy and graceful. These are 
both annuals producing freely the first 
year. 

Man 
magnificent, though requiring the 
second year to mature, they well re- 
care the extra patience needed to grow 

em. 


of the perennial grasses are 
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GLADIOLUS - BLUE IRIS. 
(For description see page 74.) 











Among these, Pampas grass (Penni- 
setum Longistylum) and its showy 
relative (P. Rueppelianum) the purple 
fountain grass will form clumps from 
two to three feet in height and produce 
long graceful plumes of greenish-whi*e 
and purplish color. 

There are many other sorts which 
are mostly very easy of culture. I 
have planted some dozen varieties and 
find all interesting. 

Thalictrum Adiantifolium, herba- 
ceous perennial, has finely cut leaves, 
very similar to maidenhair fern and is 
of a pleasing deep green color. 

The panicles of small whitish flow- 
ers appear in June and July and are 
quite attractive. 

A mosi useful plant is the annual 
Gypscphila or Baby’s Breath. _The 
flowers are produced in great profu- 
sion and are so quickly grown to ma- 
turity that several sowings should be 
made during the season, to assure a 
continued supply. There is a pink 
form of the above that is highly rec- 
ommended. 

Artemisia Lactiflora, perennial, is of 
unquestioned value, the creamy-white 
spirea-like flowers are loosely arranged 
on long stems three to four feet high, 
and are light, graceful and delightfully 
scented. 

They are admirable with Gladioli or 
Dahlias and are in season with these 
flowers. 

The summer Lilac (Buddieia Magni- 
fica) sometimes called Butterfly Bush 
is a istent bloomer, continuing 
from fuly until frost. Its long spikes 
of rosy mauve flowers go particularly 
well with light shades of Gladioli. 

Golden-rod and the native wild aster 
or frost-flower are used in great quan- 
tities by city florists, and they are 
beautiful with other larger flowers. 

Some very effective arrangements 
can be made with the deep green oi 
hemlock, which is especially good as a 
background for bright colored Gladioli. 

If there is woodland nearby, many 
varieties of ferns can be secured but a 
little experimenting is necessary as 

(Concluded on page 75.) 
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The Fragrant August Lily. 
By BérTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 


To gild refined agate to paint the lily 
To Seow a perfume on the violet 


Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
—Shakespeare. 

In a secluded nook in my perennial 
garden, near some lacy ferns, shaded 
by tall Tiger Lilies, stands a massive 
clump of Lilies that bears during Au- 

st a profusion of fragrant, white 
ae shaped flowers. As this species 
invariably comes into blcom  dur- 
ing the month of August, it is quite 
widely known as “The August Lily.” 
Because its separate white flowers 
which mature one at a time, last but a 
day it is sometimes called “The White 
Day Lily,” but as the flowers of this 
variety really open toward might and 
wither by day, that name is not a very 
appropriate one. As its leaves re- 
semble somewhat those of the plantain 
(though much — and decidedly 
more beautiful and heart-shaped than 
the latter) it is frequently known as 
“The Plantain Lily.” It has even been 
referred to as “The Porch Lily,” for 
the reason that it is a prime favorite 
for planting near a porch where its 
beauty and fragrance can be readily 
enjoyed during the humid — 
usual to August when it is especially 
delightful to have 

“ The air all perfumed 

With sweets from its zephyr-swung censer ; 


And a harmony subtle and sweet, 
As the chiming of far away vespers.”’ 


—Alice R. Carson. 


The plant is catalogued by the 
lengthy and somewhat impressive 
name of Funkia sub-cordata grandiflora 
alba, and a more desirable and satis- 
factory plant than this variety of 
Funkia it would be difficult to find. It 
is perfectly hardy, is exceedingly orna- 
mental, has a long season of fragant 
bloom, entirely free of pests and is 
simple to cultivate. 

A well-established clump of August 
Lilies will send up numerous flower 
stalks, each crowned by a cluster of 
six to eight snow-white buds, one or 
two of which open late in the afternoon, 
emitting a delicate odor that is most 
refreshing at the end of a sultry Au- 
= day.. These flowers remain open 

uring the night and in the sheen of 
moonlight the chaste, white blossoms 
gleam and glisten like chiseled marble 
or as Dorr says: 

“ The stately Lilies stand 
Fair in the silvery light, 
Like saintly vestals, pale in prayer.” 
With the return of the sun, the opened 
Lilies wilt, but, though the individual 
flowers fade so soon, there are usually 
so many clusters of buds, that open in 
succession that the season of bloom of 
aclump, often extends well into Sep- 
tember. Even when not in bloom, 
this plant which ws from one foot 
to one arid one-half feet in height with 
its many handsome, deeply veined 
leaves borne on long stems, adorns the 


garden. 
The August Lily delights in coms. 
moist, well-drained, enriched, sandy 


soil. It prefers partial shade, where it 
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is shielded from the hot glare of the 
noon-day sun. If given merely slight 
protection, it will do well on the north 
side of the house where few other 
plants will thrive. Unless the dense 
clumps that soon form, are occasion- 
ally reset there is danger of the crowns 
and roots becoming exposed and in- 
jured by heavy frosts. Dividing and 
transplanting can be successfully done 
early in the autumn after the plants 
have ceased to bloom. The new plants 
should be set quite deeply with three 
or four inches of soil covering and pro- 
tecting the crowns. The plants will 
soon “stool out” and produce sturdy 
clumps that in turn will bear clusters 
of flowers of such delicate beauty, ex- 
quisite fragrance and subtle charm 
that they appeal most irresistibly to 
those of aesthetic taste for 
“ The Lilv with its golden tongue 
Speaks of a life forever fair, 
Of sweeter harmonies unsung.” 
' —Parker. 


American Gladiolus Society. 


The premium list of the tenth annual 
exhibition of the American Gladiolus 
Society which is to be held in the Ar- 
cadia Auditorium, Detroit, Michigan, 
August 19th, 20th and 21st, 1919, will 
be mailed to the members promptly, 
and probably will be in your hands be- 
fore this appears. Members not hav- 
ing received a copy should notify the 
Secretary. Any others interested may 
have copies upon —— 

Entries should made as far in 
advance as possible so that the Secre- 
tary may have the entry cards pre- 
pared in advance of the show. Any 
changes in the entries, either additions 
to or omissions from the list already 
filed, should be made in writing and 
handed to the secretary at the exhibi- 
tion hall. 

The annual meeting for the election 
of officers and the transaction of busi- 
ness will be held at 10 A. M., August 
20th, at the Arcadia Auditorium. As 
it may be necessary to change the hour 
of meeting on account of the sessions of 
the Society of American Florists, mem- 
bers and others should consult the 
secretary after their arrival in Detroit. 
Notice of changes as to the place and 
hour of the meeting will be announced 
as far in advance as possible. 


A. C. BEAL, Sec’y. 


Additions and corrections to premium 
offers as published in the March and 
May issues of THE FLOWER GROWER : 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 

No. 14—Best 3 spi Lilywhite. First prize, 20 
bulbs of on vaulety; exceed prize, 12 bulbs ; third 
B. Hammond Tracy, Wenham, Mass. 

No. 18—Best vase 25 spikes Primulinus Hybrids. 

First prize, $6; Prize, $4. 
L. S. Hendrickson—Emma E. Patterson. 
No. 26—Center piece not more than 18 spikes grown 
and ed the exhibitor fol: 
wa te 
Emma E. Patterson, Burlington, Wis. 


No. 27—Best Gladiolus spike raised from a cormel. 
First prize $3 ; second prize $2. 
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A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio. 


_No. 28—For the best display of the Austin origina- 
tions. First prize, Silver Medal; second prize, 
Bronze Medai ; third prize, stock of the Austin origi- 
nations to the amount of $3; fourth prize, stock of 
the Austin originations to the amount of $2. 


THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


No. 29-To every exhibitor in the Open Class, not 
already a subscriber to THE FLOWER GROWER, one 
year’s subscription. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 
No. 30.—First prize, Gold Medal; second prize, 
Silver Medal ; third prize, Bronze Medal. Largest 
and finest collection of Kunderd varieties. Quality of 


bloom to determine award in case of collections of 
about the same size. 


Offers in each of the following classes bulbs to the 
value of the prizes set forth for each class: 
Ist 2nd 
No. 31—$5 $3—Best 6 spikes Purple Glory. 
2— 5 3-—Best 6 spikes Myrtle. 
3—Besi 6 spikes Mrs. F. Pendleton. 
3—Best 6 spikes Summer Beauty. 
3—Best 6 spikes Mary Pickford. 
3—Best 6 spikes of Lancaster. 
3—Best 6 spikes Orange Glory. 
3—Best 6 spikes Arizona Rose. 
3—Best 6 spikes Sweet Orra. 
3—Best 6 spikes Butterfly. 


NON-COMMERCIAL GROWERS. 
A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


classes bulbs to value 


Offers in each of the followin 
class : 


of the prizes set forth for eac 
Ist 2nd 


No. 107—First prize, Gold Medal; second prize, 
Silver Meda: third prize, Bronze Medal. Largest 
and finest collectic= of Kunderd varieties. Quality 
of hloom te determine award in case of collections of 
about the same size. 


Gladiolus— Blue Iris. 
[Subject of illustration on front cover page. 


This Gladiolus is entirely in a class of 
its own. It is of medium size with 
eight to ten beautiful Iris blue blos- 
soms open at one time. Entire flower 
is veined darker blue giving it an at- 
tractive appearance. Plant is of good 
— and bulblet production is also 


good. 
Blue Iris was originated by A. E. 

Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., and was first 

introduced by him in 1916. _ 


Hollyhocks. 


No hardy garden is complete without 
Hollyhocks and they are the most stately 
and impressive plants we have at this season, 
not excepting the Delphiniums. Sow the 
seeds now and you will have strong plants 
for flowering next summer. Too often 
growers put off sowing them until Pansies 
and Forget-Me-Nots are started. That is 
too late a date to secure vigorous plants. 
While usually treated as biennials, clumps of 
Hollyhocks will persist for several years and, 
as they seed freely, little plants will be found 
springing up in all directions. Some grow- 
ers prefer doubles, others singles. The lat- 
ter are to me far the more beautiful. The 


Allegheny strain is good, whi’: Chater’s - 


doubles are hard to beat. For the rust on 
Hollyhocks, spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
should be started as soon as frost has left 
the ground and continued until the flower 
spikes are well advanced. In some seasons 
this disease will not show again, while in 
others it may be quite prevalent. Climatic 
conditions have much to do with its spread, 
although seed saved from affected plants 
will probably perpetuate it.— Florists’ Review. 
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The Oldest Flower in the Worid. 


By T. DABNEY MARSHALL in Vicksburg Eve. Post. 


“Hyacinths and Narcissi are among the 
oldest flowers in the world. The Hyacinth 
is named after Hyacinthus, the beautiful 
Greek boy, beloved of Apollo, and slain in 
jealousy by one of the wind gods. The Nar- 
cissus is namec after Narcissus, the hand- 
some youth, for whom Echo, the nymph, 
pined away in unrequitted love, until she 
became a mere voice. Hyacinths and Nar- 
cissi were flung in profusion in Greek festi- 
vals and crowned the brows of Romans in 
their banquets. Poets in all ages have sung 
of them. Shakespeare speaks of ‘the Daf- 
fodils (a species of Narcissus), that come 
before the swallow dare and take the winds 
of March with beauty.’ Wordsworth de- 
votes an entire ode to them and references 
to them are innumerable. Indeed one of 
them is actually catalogued today as ‘Nar- 
cissus Poeticus.’ 

“Shelley says of the Hyacinth: 


ge pacinhs. purple and white and blue, 
Flung from their bells sweet peals anew 


It seemed an odor within the sense. 


“These flowers, though grown for hun- 
dreds of years, were not taken in hand by the 
hybridizers until about 50 years ago, but the 
lost time was soon made up. Our great 
grandfathers, could they come back, would 
hardly recognize in the magnificent gaudy 
long trumpeted huge petaled supernisciss of 
today, the flower they knew in their life 
time. While the old-fashion trumpet Nar- 
cissus, Von Zion is only about an inch and a 
half in diameter, the newer Narcissi, such as 
Olympia, Glory of Leiden and Van Waveren’s 
Giant, are from four to five inches across and 
of the purest gold in color. 

“ Not only is there an improvement in the 
size of the flowers, but there is a very large 
increase in the varieties. Thus there are 
Narcissi with long trumpets, known as the 
Ajax class, Narcissi with medium trumpets 
known as the incomparabilis, Narcissi with 
very short cups known as the chaliced va- 
rieties. Then there are some which have 
flowers of the same color all over and others 
which have petals of one color and the 
trumpets of another. To this class belong 
the Narcissus, Empress and Victoria, with 
trumpets of beaten gold and petals of shim- 
mering silver, they are the bi-colors. Then 
there are alz» Narcissus which have not one 
but many blooms to a stalk. These are 
the Narcissus polyanthus. The flowers of 
these are nearly always densely perfumed. 
To this class belong the so-called Chinese 
Sacred Lily, grown so frequently in pebbles 
and water. All Narcissi are perfectly hardy 
here and are of easiest growth and culture. 
It is doubtful if even the soil of Holland is 
better suited for them than that of Missis- 
sippi. 

“The United States government and 
private growers have been experimenting 
with them quite extensively on the Pacific 
coast and with muchsuccess. Private grow- 
ers also near Norfolk, Va., and Brunswick, 
Ga., have made a success of their culture. 
They put on the market last season several 
million bulbs and demonstrated that the soil 
here can compete with that of Belgium and 
Holland, which countries up to the great 
war, had practically supplied the world with 
bulbs of this class. 

“The reduction of the bulb area in Hol- 
land and the torpedoing of the ships in 
which some of them were laden, compelled 
our florists to look elsewhere for supplies. 
It would be only a matter of time before 
the United States could grow all its own 
Narcissi, and it doubtless would do so, but 
for the fact that labor is so much cheaper 
and more expert in Holland than here that 
it is doubtful if it would be commercially 
profitable to do so. 
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“It may, however, turn out with them as 
it did with the Gladiolus growers. Formerly 
the United States depended entirely on 
foreigners for this magnificent summer 
flower, but now not only do we grow them 
by millions, but what is perhaps the most 
popular Gladiolus in the world, Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton, was originated here in the United 
States, being the product of that leading 
hybridizer of the west, Mr. A. E. Kunderd, 
of Goshen, Ind.” 


The Gypsophila. 
(BABY’S BREATH.) 


By BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


For the purpose of supplying an ar- 
tistic and dainty setting for garden or 
for cut fiowers, the various sorts of 
Gypsophila (variously known as 
Baby’s Breath, Fairy’s Breath or Gauze 
Flower) cannot be excelled. The use 
of a few of the misty sprays of ag a 
phila will do much to bring into har- 
mony the various sorts of flowers com- 
prising a bouquet. It is a mistake to 
try to combine too many kinds and 
colors in one bouquet. One kind, or 
at most two kinds, that harmonize in 
color will be found sufficient. A few 
flowers of a single variety with a set- 
ting of green is apt to prove artistic as 
more dainty greenery and fewer flow: 
ers give a charming and satisfactory 
effect. How often a bouquet that 
might have been “a thing of beauty” 
has been completely spoiled by a poor 
selection of flowers and lack of taste 
in the arrangement and combination 
of colors! 

There are both annual and perennial 
varieties of Gypsophila. All are very 
effective in the garden or for use with 
cut flowers. Gypsophila paniculata 
which grows from 2 to 3 feet in height 
is a fine free blooming, hardy peren- 
nial of easy culture. it will thrive in 
comparatively poor soil, endure drought 
and seems free from pests. New plants 
may be easily obtained by division of 
old plants or may be readily started 
from seeds. The fact that the annual 
varieties usually make rapid growth is 
an advantage not to be underestimated 
and makes them valuable for use with 
early blooming varieties of flowers. 
Gypsophila Muralis begins to produce 
its dainty star-like flowers on gauzy 
¢prays when the plant is less than a 
foot high and continues to bloom for 
a long season. It will self-sow quite 
readily. 

There are various kinds of ferns, or- 
namental grasses, asparagus, Valerina 
or garden heliotrope that are used to 
give grace and charm to bouquets, but 
the feathery sprigs of the Gypsophila 
cannot be surpassed for this purpose. 
The lovely, dainty flowers on graceful, 
slender, fairy-like stems harmonize to 
a nicety with and enhance the beauty 
of any flowers with which they may be 
mingled. A more refined or exyitsite 
material for completing bouquets, it 
would be difficult to imagine. No mat- 
ter how beautiful the flowers may be, 
when combined with the delicate vapor- 
like sprays of the Gypsophila, a mystic 
charm is surely added. 
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Scale of Points 
for Judging Gladioli. 


By S. =. SPENCER. 


[# “vitten expressly for The Flower Grower. | 


Has everybody forgotten that we 
have a “Scale of Points” for Gladioli ? 
It would seem that such a scale is 
nec for the use of judges at all 
exhibitions but I have never heard it 
mentioned or known of its use at any 
of our shows. 


Resistance to Disease 5 
Texture of Flower__- 10 
Duration of Bloom. 10 
Size of Bloom 10 
Color of Bloom -- 15 
Form of Flower 10 
Form of Spike_- 10 
Stem (Length and Stiffness) 10 
Number of Flowers on Spike 15 
Vigor (Aside from Disease Resistance) 5 

100 


The above scale was adopted at the 
Boston meeting in 1911 and I suggest 
that it be placed in the hands of all 
judges so that we may have greater 
uniformity in awarding prizes. 

I have known of judges who held 
that a prize for the “best yellow Gladi- 
oli” must be awarded to those blooms 
showing the best yellow color regard- 
less of size or ae. and they were 
backed up by officials of the American 
Gladiolus Society. 

It will be noted that in the official 
scale of points color counts 15 points, 
and “number of flowers on a spike” is 
equally as important, while texture, 
size, form and stem are all to be con- 
sidered in choosing the best. 

This is as it should be for any arbi- 
trary decision based on color alone will 
be entirely misleading to those who do 
not attend but watch the awards for 
the purpose of learning the names of 
the best or prize winning varieties. 

I would suggest also that judges and 
committees agree on a minimum num- 
ber of points which any flower must 
attain to win first. It does not seem 
desirable that inferior stock should be 
awarded prizes simply from lack of 
competition. 


Green for Use With Cut Flowers. 
[Continued from page 73.) 


some kinds wilt quickly. The dagger 
or rock fern is, perhaps, the best known 
and is found almost ali over the United 
States in cool, shady ravines in woodsy 
locations. 

Trying out different combinations of 
foliage and flowers is a pleasant task 
and a very unique and effective ar- 
rangement may sometimes be hit upon 
accidentally. I remember a basket seen 
some years ago at an exhibition com- 
posed of bright scarlet Gladioli with 
deep green oak leaves and which was 
much admired. 


Bulletin No. 8, American Peony So- 
ciety, A. P. Saunders, Secretary, Clin- 
ton, N.Y. Thirty-two pages and cover. 
Report of annual meeting, interesting 
papers on the Peony, etc., including an 
article by the Secretary entitled “‘How 
to Hybridize Peonies.” 
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“‘ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Suggestions for Selling. 


It is very evident that there are some. growers who are 
capable and efficient in the work of producing a fine crop of 
bulbs but sadly lacking in salesmanship when the time 
comes to dispose of the surplus. 

There are four classes of customers to whom a surplus 
can be sold; amateurs, growers, retail dealers and jobbers. 
Now let us suppose a grower has bulbs which at a fair 
wholesale valuation are worth $1,000, which method will 
give best results ? 

The jobbers offer the easiest and quickest solution, they 
buy in large quantities, they pay cash and they buy early 
in the season, consequently their offers are accepted by 
many growers to whom quick cash is more important than 
future profit. Of course these jobbers buy to sell again, 
mainly to growers and retail dealers and they must have a 
good margin of profit and they will offer the owner $600 to 
$750, so that the actual cost of the sale made in this way 
is really $250 to $400. In other words the grower pays the 
jobber a very large commission to sell the bulbs and save 
the expense of advertising, correspondence, etc., when he 
could by spending one-half that amount in advertising his 
business sell the bulbs for $1,000, and at the same time gain 
friends and customers and build up a “good will,” an ele- 
ment in business which is worth real money. 

The ambitious grower will not be satisfied with this 
very simple method of wholesale advertising. The next 
step is to go after retail or mail order trade which will give 
him perhaps $1,500 for his crop, and this will call for an 
additional expense for a retail catalog and an advertising 
program which will bring orders and inquiries from which 
a mailing list can be built up. This branch of the business 
is the most profitable, requiring a fair amourt of business 
ability, very careful attention to details of growing, sorting 
and shipping. 

Selling at wholesale to growers and dealers is somewhat 
less profitable and involves much less trouble and advertis- 
ing expense, while dealing with the middleman or jobber 
yields the smallest returns in cash and builds no secure 
foundation for future business. 
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Leaving the future out of the account, the problem is 
very simple. How much should the grower spend in ad- 
vertising, discounts or commissions to sell bulbs to the 
value of $1,000? 

If he has a good reputation and his stock is alrcady 
favorably known among dealers, ten to fifteen per cent will 
do it, but a beginner can well afford to spend twenty per 
cent for advertising, circulars, stationery and at least one 


good exhibit at a first class flower show. 
S. E. SPENCER. 





A Question of Prices. 


The price question comes up repeatedly and it deserves 
constant attention. There seems to be an inclination among 
flower growers when they first enter the commercial end of 
the business to make their prices too low. This is more 
often because they do not know what their costs are than 
from any desire to cut prices. Most people entering a new 
business are inclined to undervalue their own labor, and 
when first starting in business their own labor is one of the 
big items which they do not, therefore, figure. Growers 
should remember that their labor would be worth as much 
if sold to someone else, possibly more than it is in their own 
line of business, and, therefore, they should not undervalue 
it in connection with the making of prices at whch their 
product is sold. 

Labor costs apparently will be fully as high as last year 
and it would seem that the. price of flower stocks of all 
kinds should be fully as high, if not higher the coming year, 
than they have been during the past year. The prob- 
lem of “keeping up with rising costs” has bothered 
many experienced business men during the past few years 
and the novice in commercial floriculture is urged to give 
this part of the business very close attention. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Prizes for the Amateur. 


The preparing of a prize list for a flower show is not the 
easiest task in the world and especially from the fact that 
no general principles governing same have been evolved. 
Some seem to think that the amateur should be encouraged 
by offers of cash, but we believe that this is absolutely wrong. 
No amateur who is at the same time a good sportsman is 
looking for cash prizes, but would be much better pleased 
with what may be called merchandize prizes. Prizesshould 
consist of honor awards, and preferably suitably engraved 
cups and medals which the winner may keep as evidence 
of his prowess and activities. Money prizes are soon spent 
and should have little value to the true amateur. 





The time is nearly here again when the unsophisticated 
will be solicited to send flowers to fairs and flower shows 
on somebody’s promise to stage them properly. Our ad- 
vice is—don’t do it. No person on earth will stage your 
flowers as you could or would do it yourself even though 
their intentions were of the best, and sometimes this latter 
point is not always a sure thing. 

Go yourself, and take with you, or send properly packed, 
all the flowers that you have in good condition for display. 
The flower shows need your help, but sending flowers for 
someone else to stage, usually leads to dissatisfaction all 
around. An experience in staging flowers at a flower show 


. will give you more information than you can secure in the 


same length of time in any other way. 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.} 


One Vacation. 


ONNIE, in pink morn- 
ing dress and white 
slippers, came trip- 
ping down the steps 

just as the express mes- 
senger drove out of the yard 
with the last of the previous 
day’s cut of Gladioli. Her 
father was a leading florist 
of the town, which aspired 
to the name of city, and for 
many years had grown Gladioli for 
the wholesale trade, shipping in quan- 
tity to large cities. It was the height 
of the Gladiolus season and markets 
were glutted, but these were the new 
modern varieties and found ready sale. 
She had heiped to cut and carry, count 
and pack, the large shipment that had 
been started on its all night journey to 
a distant city, finishing with the morn- 
ing’s consignment to a nearby town. 
She watched the driver with some dis- 
may as he chirped and pulled the reins 
in a series of jerks to which the horse 
sleepily responded by flicking his ears. 
It was plain that neither the horse or 
driver would worry whether the boxes 
marked — Cut Flowers—Perishable—No 
Delay, were in time for the train or 
not. Express packages were all alike 
to them. “And I hurried so,” she 
murmured, then turning quickly ex- 
claimed, “Now for my vacation. No 
more cutting Gladioli for me this 
month, tedious old things.” Then added 
half apologetically, “but O, so lovely.” 
Thoughts of vacation day pleasures 
were in her mind, and catching up a 
slender graceful Gladiolus spike loaded 
with open blooms, she held it coquet- 
ishly over head and danced across the 








-emerald lawn, humming, “ We’ll dance 


all night until broad daylight,” then 
more soberly, “I wonder how and 
where I can best spend my vacation.” 

Shrieks of terror from the Sultan of 
the chicken-yard and his frightened 
harem, mingied with the cluttering of 
a great dirigible balloon sailing lei- 
surely and low, and she recognized the 
voice of a friend in the teasing invita- 
tion to “Come up and have a ride.” 
As she waved her bit of kerchief in re- 
ply, the monster rose high, circled the 
town, showing, by many maneuve;ys, 
the control of a master hand, then 
settiing low, became almost motion- 
less over one pretty home from whose 
kitchen door the mother, with glisten- 
ing eyes, watched the driver in the 
sky. 

“Isn’t it wonderful! I never saw one 
before,” and Bonnie, startled at the 
sound of a strange voice at her elbow, 
turned and beheld a little middle aged 
woman, with a sweet expressive face 
lighted by large velvety black eyes. 
In answer to her questioning surprise, 
the stranger explained, “I heard about 
your Gladioli and came to ask you to 
tell me about them.” ‘“ Where did you 
come from ?” asked Bonnie, recovering 
her voice. “I live in the woods, sev- 
eral miles from here, and we, my sister 
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and I, have a little land in 
the open where we have a 

arden and some Gladioli. 

ehaven’t much land, just 
a little, and an agent for a 
nursery company told us 
that we could make money 
growing Gladioli. He told 
us of a variety named 
America, that he said was 
sure to sell, and he said 
that Gladioli would sell at 
such high prices that we could easily 
buy grain for our horse and cow, and 
have money to put in the bank; that 
it was easy to sell the flowers, and 
bulbs, too. They are blooming now 
and we do not know how to sell them. 
There are other kinds mixed with the 
America that he said we might have 


free.” Bonnie thought of her vacation. 


“It would be necessary for me to see 
your Gladioli growing,” then hesitat- 
ingly, “I am sorry, but fear that Icannot 
help you because I am going away.” 
The little stranger started to go, then 
turned to say goodby, and Bonnie saw 
her face. It had paled, her eyes were 
misty with tears and lips quivering. 
“Does it mean so much to you ?” asked 
Bonnie quickly. She nodded, then 
said, “It means everything to me, for 
I have used all my savings to buy the 
bulbs.” ‘“ Wait a minute,” said Bon- 
nie, and rushed into the house. “‘Moth- 
er, this little woman out here has spent 
every cent she has for Gladioli and 
doesn’t know what to do with them. 
I think I had better try to help her a 
little and start on my vacation a day 
later. It will mean aday in the woods, 
and that will surely be nice.” 

Leaving the street car and following 
a path through a wood thick with un- 
derbrush, a walk of nearly a mile 
brough’. them to the little home. “How 
beautiful!” exclaimed Bonnie, for the 
house covered with vines was a verit- 
able bower of béauty, and, birds nest- 
ing among the vines were as much at 
home as the little woman herself. In- 
side, it was neat, cool and cosy. De- 
cayed stumps and logs were covered 
with trailing nasturtiums and other 
vines, and wild grape vines festooned 
nearby trees. While the little woman 
prepared dinner, Bonnie visited the 
Gladiolus patch in the open. “What a 
jumble! How could anyone have sold 
her such a mixture as that for America. 
It’s the same as stealing. I will help 
her if it takes all my vacation.” Later 
they went to the patch together and 
Bonnie told her that it was best to dig 
out and destroy the inferior odds and 
ends of varieties that were mixed in 
with the Americas. “It is called rogu- 
ing,” she explained, “and even choice 
varieties are rogues when out of place. 
A few of those mixed in here are good so 
we will stake and mark them carefully 
for they will give you a little beginning 
in those varieties.” With trowels they 
begun the roguing, digging each out, 
being careful to leave no buiblets. 
“It’s a good thing that your bulbs are 


77 
\ 
all blooming size,” said Bonnie. ‘“ We 
could never get pure stock from bulb- 
It would be better to throw them 
away. A variety must be pure to sell. 
Now when you dig these Glads, take 
out the ones we have marked first. 
Label them carefully and put them 
where they cannot become mixed in 
storage or when you are rooting bulbs,” 
and, as the littke woman looked in- 
quiringly, she continued, “yes, the 
rooting is no small job, but maybe I 
can come and help you.” 

The flowers had only well begun 
blooming and each morning brcught 
new rogues. “There are some good sel- 
lers among your rogues. This large 
creamy one is Schwaben. It originated in 
Germany, and hereis Mrs. Frank Pendie- 
ton, Jr. This, and this, are Gretchen Zang 
and Evelyn Kirtland, both valuable for 
florists’ use and named for two little 
Ohio girls. Their names and the face 
of one of them has gone arouna the 
world. This beautiful mauve variety 
is Herada and was named for a dear old 
lady whom nearly every one in her com- 
munity calls Aunt Rae. Your flowers 
are coming nicely now. You see it is 
necessary to have enough of a kind for 
a bunch which is sold as 25 spikes, but 
it is better to make it 27 which al- 
lows for unexpected damage in transit, 
and then,” she added smilingly, “it is 
nice to do better by them than they 
expect you to. I think we will try to 
get some shipping boxes soon now. 
We use orange boxes.” “O, I am sure 
I saw them,” interrupted the little wo- 
man. “I met the express man soon 
after he left your place. I thought 
the green tips looked like Gladioli.” 
“There are many kinds of shipping 
packages,” said Bonnie, “ but I believe 
the orange box would be the most con- 
venient for you. You can get them 
from the nearest grocer for from three 
to five cents each, and with some strips 
# in. square nailed in each corner to 
extend the height according to the 
length of the spike. You can do it 
yourself if you can use a hammer. 
Nail them in such a way that they will 
flare a little at the sides and then nail 
a light strip of lath around the top. 
Line the box with papers like you saw 
ours. Tie the spikes in bunches, 27 
you know, and wrap each buhch also 
in paper. Stand them onend and pack 
clasely. I love to do it.” She had for- 
gotten that only a few days before she 
had pronounced it tedious work. 

“Hello here,” and Bonnie’s father 
stood before them. “O, father, how 
glad lam to see you and we need you 
so much, too. We want boxes and”— 
“but what about that vacation of 
yours,” asked father. “I had forgotten 
it completely,” replied Bonnie, then ex- 
claimed excitedly, “I have it, we will 
go to the exhibition of the American 
Gladiolus Society and take her and her 
flowers with us!” 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


A subscriber wants information 
abcut propagation, a - storing, 
etc., of the Tritoma. Alsoinfcrmation 
about the new early flowering Tritoma 
Hybrids. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


With cool and occasionally rainy 
weather, my wild flower garden has 
been and is very beautiful this year. 
After the Hepaticas, Bloodroot, Di- 
centra and white and yellow Violets 
came the Nodding Bellwort (uwularia) 
and two kind of Trilliums, the latter 
unusually large this year. My White 
Mertensia bloomed but does not grow 
much yet. The blue Mertensia (Vir- 
ginia Coauelt is abundant in my 
yard and conveniently dies down and 
can be mowed over soon. 

A very pretty minute flower is the 
Tiarella, with upright racemes of lit- 
tle crown-like white flower. Along 
with some clumps of Hepatica and 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit which I brought from 
the Maquoketa Glens (“ Devil’s Back- 
bone”) last summer, there came up 
unexpectedly some Claytonias or 
Spring Beauty. The wild Geranium or 
Cranesbill is about out of bloom and 
the giant Solomon’s Seal is setting ber- 
ries. These, with the different native 
ferns, give a very graceful and tropical 
appearance to the two beds, ane of 
which is a mound around a black oak. 
The Water leaf (hydrophyllum) is 
quite pretty but is a little too willing 
and I pull it up occasionally where it 
interferes too much with other things. 

The Actea or Baneberry has bloomed 
with a foamy panicle of white flowers 
and will soon have large clusters of 
polished dark scarlet berries. One of 
the pretty things which grows abun- 
dantly in places here on the Iowa prai- 
ries is the Shooting Star (Dodecztheon 
Medea) in colors from white t pale 
pink ; it domesticates well as do the 
several kinds of wild Phloxes. There 
will be other things later as the season 
advances, and always something inter- 
esting. I forgot to mention the False 
Solomon’s seal which resembles the 
real in shape of plant but the lleaves 
are imbricated and, instead of bells 
along the stem, it has terminal panicles 
of fine white flowers (Smilacina race- 
mosa.) 

GEO. S. WOODRUFF. 





DIVIDING GLADIOLUS CORMS BEFORE 
PLANTING. 


It takes a real enthusiast to pay a 
dollar for one little Gladiolus corm, 
and, by the way, little is the right 
word, too, in many cases where one 
— these new and rare varieties. 

Occasionally we are told that a va- 
riety is a great multiplier, but when 
this statement is not made, gemerally 
it will be found that the increase is 
not large. 

For the past three years I have been 
taking no chances on natural increase, 
but use my pocket knife freely. 

A few years ago I bought a lot of 
corms,.that were affected with dry rot. 
The husk was taken off of all of them, 
which practice has been kept up ever 
since. After taking off the husk the 


affected part was cut off and the sound 
part planted providing that it contained 
a living eye. They grew all right and 
I drew the conclusion that if a perfectly 
sound corm were divided each piece 
would grow as rapidly as if one side 
were cut away, and further that any 
piece that contained a live eye and a 
portion of the root system would grow 
just as well as half a corm. 

Last spring I cut ali corms that cost 
25c. or more and were an inch or 
larger in diameter, into four pieces, 
being careful to see that each piece 
got its share of the base or root as well 
as alive eye. You cannot, of course, 
depend on getting four flower spikes, 
but my experience is that you will aver- 
age three spikes to a corm divided into 
four pieces, and you will have four 
good corms at digging time. Here- 
after I shall cut the 1 in. to 1} in. 
corms into three pieces each only. 

Before I began dividing my corms 
at planting time my limit for purchase 
— was 50c. per corm, but this year 

am planting corms that cost as high 
as $2 each. 

I paid but little attention to cormels 
—— but I am of the opinion that 

will get at least as many in number 
as if the corms were planted whole, 
and besides the cormels will be much 
larger. 

T. B. TippPetr. 





BLOODROOT AND SCILLA SIBERICA. 


I had a combination of flowers in my 
garden this spring which appealed to 
me strongly, and I thought it might 
interest your readers. 

I have a quantity of Bloodroot which 
I dug in the woeds. I also have some 
Scilla Siberica. These bloom at the 
same time in April and the blue and 


white flowers make a very pretty com- - 


bination. 

I am going to get more Bloodraot 
and plant the Scillas right among 
them. They are right in the shrub- 
bery, but bloom before the leaves are 
out and are not hidden from view. 


T. A. KENNING. 


MARKING LABELS FOR THE GARDEN. 


Noting the different opinions ex- 
pressed from time to time in regard to 
the best kind of labels to be used in 
field or garden, and as no one has yet 
mentioned the kind that I prefer and 
use exclusively, I am sending you a 
sample of it. You will note that it is a 
piece of card-board about 1? x 2? inches 
with a fine cord loo into an eyelet 
at one end, the cord being long — 
so that it can be looped around the 
flower stalk. The samples I am send- 
ing have seen one season’s use and are 
not much the worse for wear. In fact, 
I usually expect to use them several 
seasons, though that is a minor con- 
sideration as they can be bought 
cheaply, I think for about 15c. per hun- 
dred. There are both larger and 
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smaller sizes if preferred. This label 
can readily be looped around the stalk 
of almost any plant or flower, and it 
comes with the string inserted. It can 
be written upon one side or both sides 
with an ordinary lead pencil, and while 
the writing is quite durable, yet it can 
be erased if desired. This label leaves 
almost nothing to be desired. It is 
waterproof, easily attached and easily 
removed, and will cost but little to lay 
in a new stock every year if necessary. 


V/ILBUR A. CHRISTY. 





DOUBLE GLADIOLUS FLOWERS. 


Last year I reported to THE FLOWER 
GROWER that Sulphur King had brought 
forth double flowers in 1917. This 
corm was set aside, but it did not show 
unusual flowers in 1918. 

However, an unusual experience with 
Pink Beauty which the accompanying 
photograph shows may be interesting. 
When this spike was about to open it 
was seen that it was not normal and 
suspecting that it wouid throw double 
flowers we prepared to photograph it. 

















There were seven blooms on the 
stalk in all, three of them being double 
and one of them had two blooms on 
one stem, a twin flower. The double 
blooms had from eleven to sixteen per- 
fect petals. 

Except for additional loveliness there 
was nothing abrormal or misshapen 
about the blooms. 

We have labeled this corm for testing 
this year and will report on same. 


ESTELLE M. GILBERT. 


TIME FOR TAKING UP DAFFODILS. 


Daffodils Victoria and Emperor should 
do well in any good garden soil or in 
sod if planted at the right time, and if 
good bulbs when planted, and they 
should continue =o bloom and be good 
bulbs if not moved at the wrong time. 
They should be planted in the fall, and 
should not be taken up in fall, winter 
or spring. The time to take them up 
is early summer when the leaves die 


down. 
B. C. AUTEN. 
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TULIP CULTURE. 


I have rend with interest the answer 
to “V. E.” by Mr. Clute in the July 
number. 

If the April freezes are responsible 
for the trouble referred to I believe 
there must also have been contributory 
causes. My Darwins budded very 
early this season and one of my neigh- 
bors had them showing buds early in 
March. They repeatedly froze in 
March and April, the leawes in the 
morning george: ans a wary 
appearance, yet they revived an 
not a plant come diseased or died. 
Both myself and my neighbor had 
some of the finest blooms I ever saw ; 
— of them with stems thirty inches 
tall. 

I think perhaps Mr. Clute hit the 
right idea in his suggestion to “treat 
‘em rough.” The only good thing I 
do for them is to have the soil in which 
I plant them deeply cultivated and well 
drained. For the sake of having good 
blooms I rake in a little fertilizer and 
wood ashes between the rows two or 
three weeks before blooming time. I 
keep the beds weeded during the sum- 
mer and in the seasons when I do not 
intend to dig the bulbs I grow annual 
plants among them. 

I have large numbers of Gladioli and 
in the fall I scatter the stems of these 
in a thin layer over the tulip beds. 
This is all the protection I give them 
and I do not do this until about the 
time the und freezes up for the 
winter. This covering is removed just 
as soon as possible in the spring. 

Under these conditions I do not be- 
lieve April freezing will do any harm 
but it may be that under different treat- 
ment or soil conditions they might be 
more susceptible to this freezing. 

I believe that mulching with manure 
is bad for tulips and that whatever 
covering they have should be put on 
very late; since the object is not to 
protect from deep freezing but from 
too early thawing in the spring. 


Gero. A. WHITNEY. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


I read with interest Chas. Gersdorff’s 
article on this subject in THz FLOWER 
GROWER for July. I most~ heartily 
agree with his views about the desira- 
bility of those who work in office, 
laboratory, store or factory spending 
an extra hour in the fresh air and sun- 
light. He thinks the farmer could re- 
adjust his working hours without great 
inconvenience. 

It never seems to occur to such peo- 
ple as Mr. Gersdorff that it would be 
far easier for them to readjust their 
man-made hours of labor tham it is for 
the farmer to work against the hours 
of nature. A man who works in office 
or laboratory can start his work and 

uit an hour later or an hour earlier 

an usual and accomplish as much as 
heretofore. But the farmer cannot 
work in the hayfield, tobacco patch, 
garden or do many other things before 
the dew has dried, and pushing the 
clocks ahead an hour sets the farmer 
just that much behind. There is no 
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way in which the farmer can make the 
dew dry off an hour earlier, force the 
hens to 
induce the cows to come from the 
pasture before the sun gets well into 
the west unless he goes after them. 

The farmers put up with the loss 
and inconvenience of the daylight sav- 
ing law as a matter of patriotism, be- 
lieving it to be a war emergency 
measure, but now that the emergency 
is past they have shown their almost 
unanimous opposition to its continu- 
ance as a permanent measure. 


EDWIN C. POWELL. 


STALNAKER’S COLOR HARMONY AND 
TINT BOOK. 


In your March issue there appeared 
an advertisement of Stalnaker’s “Gla- 
diolus Color Harmony and Tint Book,” 
and I lost no time in writing for a 
copy. It is the first attempt at color 
classification of the Gladiolus I have 
come across. The author states that 
it represents four years’ work, and ! 
can quite understand it. It appears to 
be a straightforward attempt to tackle 
a difficult subject and the result is a 
most helpful guide. The lists include 
about 250 varieties, of which nearly 
four-fifths are described and priced. 
Of course, many names new to me are 
included but, on the other hand, most 
of the well known varieties are to be 
found in the catalogue. There was 
one name Marie which attracted my 
attention under Class E, salmon pink. 
This name I have always associated 
with a blue variety. 

SMILAX. 





UNUSUALLY SHORT TIME FROM PLANT- 
ING TO BLOOMING OF GLADIOLI. 


In the July number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER I noticed a list of Gladioli giv- 
ing length of time from planting to 
blooming. We have lowered our own 
record this year, and also any record I 
have ever seen published. 

Pink Progression planted May 16th 
opened her first blooms on July 4. 

ile this morning (July 7) Kunderd’s 
Primulinus Butterfly planted at the 
same time is open in all its glory. Sev- 
eral spikes of Pink Beauty will be open 
tomorrow. Jessie, Halley and Roanoke, 
are showing color, while Mrs. F. Pendle- 
ton, Matthew Crawford and others are 
throwing up numerous strong spikes. 
These varieties were all planted the 
15th, 16th and 17th of May in ordinary 
garden soil, and have had no special 
care, no fertilizer, and were not wa- 
tered at any time. 

All varieties while planted late are 
making a fine growth and will appar- 
ently come into bloom in an unusually 
short time. 


WALTER J. WHITELEY, 


(Central Michigan.) 
Note by the Editor— 


Mr. Whiteley’s results above indicated are 
unisual. It is doubtless owing to the un- 
seasonable heat of June that the varieties 
indicated have come into bloom in so short 


© to roost by the new time, ~ 


7 
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\ 
atime. It will be noted that Pink Progres- 
sion thus has made a record of forty-nine 
days from planting to blooming, while sev 
-— other varieties are only a few days be- 
ind. 

It might be pointed out in this connection 
that the various records which have ap- 
peared from time to time in THE FLOWER 
GROWER can none of them be taken as 
positive and absolute for the reason that 
weather conditions, condition of corms when 
planted, etc., all have their influence. 


DATES OF JULY BLOOMING GLADIOLI. 


The following are varieties of Gladioli 
that bloomed with me in July, and as I 
have records covering three years on 
the most of them I am glad to furnish 
it. May be able to furnish you later 
reports of the August blooming varie- 
ties and also a further list of Septem- 
ber blooming varieties : 


1916 1917 1918 
D. D. D. 


: ‘ M. M. D. M. 
Alice Tiplady se | . &. ez 
[ie .3 7 23 7 
Anita ____ > Se OS ee lg | 
Ariadne __- ; a7 BT 
a 30 7 
a Dake wane 30 7 
Berkshire _....._... 29 7 Ss a7 
eee 29 7 247 
Countess Torby_____ > a 8 
Duke of Richmond.. 31 7 13 8 297 
Duc de Massa - 235 7 27 
Early Sunrise._...... 20 7 22 7 

| ae 29 7 297 
Elberton___.________ sae + mF 
a a 28 7 #217 «247 
ae mT RT 
Fragonard._________ 28 7 307 
oe a aoe bs 
Golden West________ BB, 29 7 
(ee 2 2 BS ae St 
Incontestable _....__ 26 7 227 
ns... 2s wT RI 
Lily Lehmann ___.___. 30 7 29 7 227 
5 ea 7138 oa 
Lilywhite_....._.... 24 7 es Be 
| 26 7 237 
Master Wietse ______ 28 7 3 8 287 
Mrs. R. Wordsworth. 27 7 24 7 257 
_ Sa 7. oe ae fe | 
Maculatus -__- 2 BT 
Mary Pickford__... 26 7 14 8 197 
| A RS. 29 7 
Se 25 7 
Prince of Wales -2B?. Be? wT 
Phoebus........_.__ 6 7 ss Bz 
Pink Beauty________ 5 7 8 7 47 
Rev. Ewbank______- mt aes 2 
Salmon Excelsior....28 7 24 7 317 
Salmoneus__________ — s.. wee 
a = 7 27 
se 8s @ ? BT 
Seneca _ Pe ae 26 7 287 
| eae 29 7 
_ 7S ee 297 277 
ae 29 7 
Jean Dieulafoy___... 30 7 . 28 7 


SMILAX (England.) 





PLANTING USES OF GLADIOLL 


Requiring but little space, they are 
just the flowers to use as fillers for 
bare spots in perennial beds and open 
spaces in newly planted shrubbery 
plantations. Plar ted in groups of three, 
six, or a dozen or more all of one color 
they are very e‘fective in adding life 
and gayety to such plantings and in 
relieving the barren appearance. 


H. W. GROSCHNER. 
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The Iris—(Broad Leaved.} 


[ W’vitten expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


BY BENJ. C. AUTEN. 


There is no Iris but is exquisitely 
beautiful, not only in color and in de- 
tail, but in every color and in every 
detail. Yet I am not an Iris enthusi- 
ast. It is in its general characteristics 
that the Iris is lacking. It is mushy 
in substance and flabby in general ap- 
pearance, and its wilted blooms must 
be carefully removed every day if the 
plant or plantation is to look gy ed 
able, a task impossible for a busy 
mortal. 

For one who likes to study amd to 
dream over individual blooms, any Iris 
is good, except that, like the colonel’s 
whiskey, “some are better than oth- 
ers.” For general effect, however, and 
for color effect in masses, a variety is 
better that does not sample up a whole 
millinery shop in each blossom: that 
is, a one-color variety. A bed of the 
many-colored flowers is simply a 
mess of speckles; yet, there are some 
colors that do not occur otherwise, 
and some types. Koenig and Black 
Knight are nd varieties, too noble 
to be ignored, and some of the frilled 
ones are too dainty to do without. 
Madame Chereau, the most often 
named of the frilled varieties, I do not 
like, its color is too dull. Gazelle is 
better. 

In a flower of so wide a variety of 
colors there must be, according to gen- 
eral principles, colors that are incom- 
patible. astes vary, however, and 
fashions change. There are color com- 
binations now fashionable that in my 
early days would have been insuffer- 
able. fauenauge, is ita dream? Or 
is it a nightmare? [I'll not dispute 
either answer to either question, yet 
the general color effect of this variety 
certainly is not indispensable in mass 
pianting. 

In the one-color varieties, of the yel- 
lows I believe Flavescens is still the 
best, even though its color is rather 
non-committal. For a very light blue 
I like Pallida Dalmatica. Celeste is too 
ghostly e. Ciengialti is fine asa 
medium blue, more crinkly, and there- 
fore more shimmery than Pallida Dal- 
matica, but fully as fine a flower, even 
if small. In dark blue I _ Argus 
to Gertrude, as the color of Gertrude is 
rather lifeless. Kochii is a rich purple, 
and gives the darkest effect in mass 
planting of any Iris I know. 

Innocenza to me is not only the most 
beautiful of the white varieties, but 
the most beautiful of all Irises, though 
Fairy is an awfully close rival for both 
positions. As both of these are v 
late, it is well to name an early kind. 
Florentina, the common one, though 
large and imposing, is dull in color. 

nica Alba, I think is better. 

A pink Iris I do not want around me 
at all. It is pretty to look at once, but 
disagreeable to live with. Some of the 


most beautiful of the Irises to study in 
the hand are too pale in color to be 
effective in a planting, except with 
carefully arranged background. Lord 
Grey is a sample of these. 


Iris Rosenbachiana. 


It is a pity that this Iris is so scarce and 
so little known, for it is not only one of 
the earliest to flower in the New Year, but 
also one of the most gorgeous of all. It 
must be confessed at once that it does not do 
itself justice unless it can have a roof over 
its head when in flower; but then, what 
flowers have we that can withstand the 
weather in January? Frost it can stand 
with impunity, and though, when the ground 
was frozen solid a few weeks ago, the de- 
velopment was temporarily checked, the 
plants are now (March) as happy and the 
flowers as numerous as though we had had 
no frost at all. My own plan is to grow the 
plants in cold frames through which air 
circulates freely at all times. Years ago, 
when I first saw the flowers of Iris Rosen- 
bachiana, \ vowed I would not rest until I had 
a whole frame full of specimens; and now 





IRIS ROSENBACHIANA. 


that I have several frames full of flowering 
bulbs of this Iris I do not regret my vow. 
Ail my present plants have been raised from 
seeds here, and as seeds are sown every 
year, fresh plants come into flower every 
year, so that the length of the period of four 
or five years that elapse between the sowing 
of the seed and the first flowering of the 
bulb is no longer realized. 

The bulbs of Iris Rosenbachiana need care- 
ful handling, for each should have attached 
to its base four or five long store-roots, 
which are swollen into tubers almost as 
large as the bulb itself. They should be 
planted early in the autumn in rich, light 
soil not deficient in lime. The apex of the 
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bulb should be about two inches under 
ground, and the lights can remain off the 
frames until the thick shoots begin to break 
through the surface early in January. Once 
the soil is pierced, development is extraordi- 
narily rapid, and the tips of the leaves are 
barely more than an inch above the soil be- 
fore the first flower has developed. Each 
individual flower lasts a week or ten days, 
and as strong bulbs produce three or four 
flowers in succession, the display is spread 
over a considerable period. The flowers are 
stemless, and the ovary is quite sessile in 
the axils of the leaf, as in other Juno Irises. 
The flower is raised on a dark purplish 
brown tube three inches or four inches in 
length, whick carries it well above the foli- 
age. The illustration shows a four-flowered 
piant. Two flowers are fully expanded, one 
has withered already, and the fourth is just 
emerging on the righ«. 

The most conspicuous parts of the flowers 
are the large crests of the style branches, 
which stand almost erect above the strap- 
shaped falls. As in all the Juno Irises, the 
falls and the standards are, as it were, in- 
verted, so that the latter extend horizontally 
or even hang down, while the former arch 
high above them. 

If I. Rosenbachiana ever became a fiorist’s 
flower—a fate which will probably never 
befall it—there would be no end to the series 
of named varieties, for each seedling seems 
to differ from its fellows in its coloring. In 
every one there is the contrast between the 
particular shade of blue or red purple and 
the gold or orange of the prominent crest. 
The ground color is either white or a pale 
bluish grey more or less suffused with a pale 
shade of the purple, which is most intense 
on the blade of the falls. This patch of 
vivid color sometimes covers the whole 
blade, but more usually the tip is much 
paler or even white. In rare cases the pur- 
ple is almost wholly absent, znd only occurs 
in the veins on the haft of the falls, the rest 
of the flower being a pale creamy yellow. 

It is possible, though not certain, that 
under the name of I. Rosenbachiana we have 
also in cultivation a second species, Iris 
baldschuanica. Further supplies of collected 
bulbs from Russian Turkestan could alone 
help'to settle the question, but my impres- 
sion is that there are either two closely 
allied species or, at any rate, well-marked 
local forms. The earliest-flowering forms 
have golden pollen and gradually tapering 


.roots of a pale brown color, while the later 


forms have white pollen and more abruptly 
narrowing roots of a whiter color. Among 
my own plants I am afraid there are now 
hybrid intermediate forms, so that I have 
little hope of settling the question without 
fresh material.—W. R. DyKEs in The Garden 
‘(English). 


Short Hills Garden Club. 


Our Club has arranged its Eleventh 
Annual Dahlia Show for Friday and 
Saturday, September 26th and 27th, at 
the Short Hills Club. Admission free 
to the public Friday afternoon and 
evening, and all day Saturday. 

The classes are open to all amateurs. 
There are to be classes for flowers 
other than the Dahlia, special classes 
for flower arrangements and aclass for 
children’s exhibits. 

As our shows have won well merited 

raise from the highest authority on 
ahlias, we hope that the public will 
take advantage of the Club’s hospi- 
tality. 


Mrs. CHARLES H. STout, 
Secretary. 
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How to Make the Most Money 
Out of an Acre oi Peonies. 
By Wo. A. Peterson, in Minnesota Horticulturist. 


DO NOT propose to discuss isolated 
cases of extraordinary profits obtained by 
producing new varieties of Peonies or 
even by cornering the market on a rare sort. 
In fact stocking up heavily on some new 
“queen bee” of a Peony Show frequently 
finds the grower five years later, offering the 
same at twenty per cent of the original cost. 
may be a dozen American growers 
whose extensive catalogues and large ad- 
vertising of several hundred varieties make 
their profit on their acre of soil a bonanza. 

There are just two ways to make money 
out of Peonies—either by selling the roots 
or the flowers. 

Leading up to the subject of profits, let us 
consider the three contributing factors there- 
to; first, the root; second, the soil; and 
third, the labor. 

The roots should be young and healthy. 
If divisions are used have them cut from 
plants not over four years old and remove all 
but two strong eyes to each piece of sound 
tuber. The use of one or two year old 
plants saves some time, but on a given in- 
vestment the divisions are more economical. 

Most people prefer blooms of solid colors, 
and mass together in lawn planting or in 
bouquets those of the same shade. The 
number of varieties carried, therefore, de- 
pends on the amount of land available, as 
one must cut enough blooms of a kind to 
make a shipraent worth while, and furnish 
enough similar material to carry out adecor- 
ative color scheme. For example, a florist 
might want five hundred Eugenie Verdier, 
the famous “baby pink,” for a reception. 

The possible range of varieties comprise 
four very distinct colors; namely, white, 
aoe. pink, deep pink, and ’red, which is the 
usual classification adopted for exhibitions 
and by the cut flower trade. 

In each of these four classes are three well 


.defined blooming periods, the early, mid- 


season and late. This makes twelve sections 
to be represented, as the goal set before each 
grower in selecting his varieties, and testing 
out the sorts to finally grow. Ultimately 
one may find it necessary to carry two ab- 
solutely indispensable sorts in some sections. 

This building of a master list into which 
each tested variety must fight its way by 
sheer demonstrated worth is very absorbing. 
In comparing the painstaking records which 
we annually make, we sometimes find an 

outstanding like Madame Forel, 
should be finally dropped, because other 
kinds have superseded it. In my personal 
study in order not to be too exacting and 
give new varieties every chance, I have 
really seven colors to divide the sorts 
into, viz: (1) paper white, (2) cream or yel- 
low, (3) blush or delicate flesh, (4) light or 
medium pink, (5) deep pink, and rose, (6) 
red, (7) crimson and deep red. In this way 
we have tried out some fourteen hundred 
varieties and at the present time are carrying 
less than eighty. 

Recommending varieties for other locali- 
ties is not a very safe proposition and I shall 
only give a few notes on how certain sorts 
conduct themselves at our nursery. We 
have discarded Meissonier because of its 
crooked stems; Madame Emile Gallé be- 
cause of having no low lateral leaves, which 
prevents cutting it with a long stem. Whereas 
Ociavie Lemay, a dwarf-growing delicate 
pink, admits of cutting with a fairly good 
stem without injuring the plant, and is a 
wonder. So far with us the prize-winning 


Jubilee has a very weak stem. Golden 
Harvest is one of the mixed colored kinds 
that florists cannot send on a definite color 
order, unless the customer knows it by name. 

Madame Crousse is tender in our climate 
and often skips a season in blooming. Be- 
cause Richardson’s Rubra Superba has proven 
very shy, we no longer carry it; while Rich- 
ardson’s Grandiflora is all that its name 
implies and a very free bloomer besides. 
This is one of those unusual sorts that come 
into bloom over a long period, so one must 
have a good many plants to cut from to get 
a fair quantity of flowers at any given time. 

Adolphe Rousseau is a wonderful “black” 
but too loose and shows the yellow stamens 
too much. The greatly talked-of pink, Lady 
Alexandra Duff, is om the same order. 

Single blooming varieties attract some, 
but are not very suitable for shipping. 

La Tulipe is objectionable in bud as the 
florists call it a “candy bud,” whereas the 
bud of Kelway’s Venus leaves nothing to 
wish for. 

No matter how fine a sort may ultimately 
develop on the plant, if in the early stages 
of opening it is likely to “water-log” like 
Charlemagne, it is not worth carrying. Prob- 
ably more Delicatissima are used at June 
weddings than any other light pink sort. 

The most popular selling red is Felix 
Crousse, with its perfect bomb shape and 
large guard petal which always indicates a 
good storage variety. 

Many will be surprised that we have finally 
dropped Edulis Superba. It does so well in 
many places, but on our records which we 
have kept annually since 1888, it is not nearly 
as dependable as M. Jules Elie and generally 
not more than a day earlier. In some quar- 
ters Madame Duce! is grown, but with us it 
is smaller and so similar in shade and time 
of blooming to M. Jules Elie, that we do not 
need it. 

We notice an increasing emphasis laid on 
the desirability of the fragrant varieties. 

Having settled what roots to carry we will 
now discuss the best soil conditions. The 
soil should be rich, deep, wel! drained and 
with plenty of sunshine. For root propaga- 
tion a loose loam makes the tubers admit 
of better dividing, but the heavier soil, with 
even clay subsoil, produces the best blooms. 
Not only plenty of well rotted manure before 
planting should be plowed in but also an 
annual mulch thereafter in the fall, but not 
covering the top of the crown or touching 
the stem. Pigeon, sheep or cow manure 
and even some hard-wood ashes make the 
best fertilizer for our prairie soil. Peonies 
are such gross feeders that a large quantity 
of fertilizer if worked in thoroughly can be 
well taken care of, but no manure should 
ever touch the roots. For most favorable 
results there should be plenty of water dur- 
ing the blooming period, and toward the 
end of August to make large eyes for the 
next season. Some of the foregoing remarks 
might be classified as labor rather than soil. 

Labor.—The planting should be done dur- 
ing the early part of September, in rows 
three feet apart by a foot between plants 
down the row. In two years’ time if the bed 
is to stand for blooming, every other plant 
should be lifted, divided and planted elsewhere. 

If there is any question of the plants hav- 
ing any stem disease, during the month of 
September, cut off the old leaf tops level 
with the ground and burn them up. The 
surest method of keeping the roots free 
from disease is to dig out and destroy every 
large plant among blooming ones that has 
no flowers. In fact we have made it a prac- 
tice for years, in all our standard sorts, of 
destroying June first every Peony plant two 
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or more years old that has no buds. This 
avoids the possibile spread of diseare, and 


_ also prevents the perpetuating of shy bloom- 


ing strains of Pesnies. As long as plants 
bloom we need no= worry. 

The young shoots as they push up in the 
spring are quite beautiful and differ de- 
cidedly. At this stage of their development 
we go over our fieids and dig out and throw 
away every plant differing in appearance 
from others in the same variety. This gets 
rid of any possible mixtures and is the last 
check in our system of keeping every plant 
true. I may be pardoned in mentioning 
here our ten-year old, unique guarantee of 
giving three for one for every plant bloom- 
ing untrue to description. 

Every three weeks from May to September 
we run a horse cultivator down every row 
and just before freezing up a “V” shaped 
potato plow to trench a furrow to draw the 
water away fromthecrown. Sufficient hand- 
hoeing during the summer must be done to 
keep the lad free from weeds. 

The labor of marketing the roots is mostly 
done in September, which is the proper 
time to move Peenies. It is preferable for 
customers to do their own dividing as then 
the cut surfaces ure fresh and wither less 
when put into the ground. 

However, many purchasers do net know 
how, and for that matter we ourselves are 
often surprised at the poorly cut plants we 
sometimes receive. 

After digging, the tops are at once cut off, 
which prevents the roots withering and in 
this “iormant condition they can travel safely 
for several months. In all handling of the 
roots great care should be taken to not in- 
jure or break off any of the eyes. 

Regarding the marketing of Peony blooms. 

Long, straight stems are essential but the 
cutting must leave the plant to grow the 
balance of the summer with at least one, 
and better two lateral leaves on each stalk 
left standing. Where every stalk has a bud 
it isa good plan when disbudding the side 
buds for the cut flower trade, to also roll off 
a terminal bud on one or two of the weakest 
stalks, and thus give the plant more leaf 
area with which to breathe. The disbud- 
ding of all lateral buds, when the size of a 
pea, makes the terminal bloom develop 
larger. 

Just at what stage of unfolding to cut a 
bud depends on the variety and how soon it 
is expected to open. Several carloads of 
Peony blooms come annually to Chicago be- 
fore Decoration Day from points fully six 
hundred miles away. 

As soon as the stalks are cut and most of 
the lateral leaves stripped off in order to 
give more of the sap remaining in the stem 
to the bud, they are gathered together in 
bundles of thirteen of the same variety and 
size of bud. In units of thirteen they can 
be sold either by the dozen or the hundred. 
The buds cut when the dew is on them 
carry better but if they are to be wrapped 
in paraffin or other paper, the petals must 
be thoroughly dry. 

If possible it is a good plan after the 
bundles are tied up to stand the stems in 
water for an hour before shipping in boxes. 

For the benefit of those who want Peony 
blcoms much later than their normal season, 
andi really one of the recent developments of 
this industry, it has been found that certain 
varieties of Peonies when cut in bud will 
keep in cold storage for six to tea weeks, 
and upon their being taken out will unfold 
in all their usual glory. 


Owing to cool and wet weather early 
and extremely hot weather since June 
first, Gladiolus stems are more crooked 
than usual having been developed un- 
der conditions much similar to forcing 
in the greenhouse. 
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Northwestern Peony 





and Iris Society. 








Annual Exhibition. 


One of the most satisfactory exhibi- 
tions that has been held for some years 
was given at the Gymnasium Building 
cf the University Farm School June 
20th. The location is about mid-way 
between the Twin Cities of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul and is easily acces- 
sible. 

Many days of hot, stormy weather 
preceding the date set for the exhibi- 
tion made it rather problematical as 
to whether flowers could be held, and 
resulted in many exhibitors who had 
planned on making a display, giving 
up the attempt. e writer knows of 
a number of fine gardens of Peonies 
that were not represented for the rea- 
son that the season of best bloom that 
could be taken from the fields had 
passed by several days, and only those 
who made special effort to hold in 
check bloom for display, were able to 
make a satisfactory showing. A good 
crowd was in attendance during the 
afternoon and evening and several out 
of town parties were present. 

The color class prizes were awarded 
as follows: 


MEDIUM TO DARK PINK. 


VARIETY EXHIBITOR 
lst Prize Martha Bulloch D. W.C. Ruff 
2nd Prize Mons. Jules klie Mrs. Crouse 

WHITE. 
Ist Prize Le Cy, D. W. C. Ruff 
~ Buchomtreses A. C. Arny 


FLESH TO LIGHT PINK. 


yey wee D. W. C. Ruff 
Albert Crousse 


Mrs. Frank Morrison 
RED. 


lst Prize Mary Brand D. W. C. Ruff 
2nd Prize Rubra Superba Miss Ellison 

Of the Professional collections Mr. 
D. W. C. Ruff carried off first honors 
with a splendid collection of blooms 
that were in good condition. The 
second prize in this class went to 
Harry Franklin Baker. Mr. A. M. 
Brand, of Faribault, had a large col- 


lection of bloom for exhibition purposes” 


only and did not enter in competition. 

In the Amateur class, Mr. A. C. Arny 
of St. Paul, easily carried off first hon- 
ors with an exhibit that would do 
justice to any professional grower. Mr. 
Arny has learned the art of storing 
bloom for display which was clearly 
evident in the quality of flowers shown. 
Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, of Minneapolis, 
carried off second prize in the amateur 
class, and Mrs. Morris, third. 

In the seedling display, A. M. Brand, 
of Faribault, Minn., had practically a 
clear field, carrying off all prizes in this 
class. Many seedlings were displayed 
that will doubtless rank as being the 
best of the new ones that Mr. Brand 
has developed. Among this number 
might be mentioned, Martha Bulloch, 
Mary Brand, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Francis Willard and ge of 
others possessing exceptional merit. 
The first pri Gnie in the seedlings 
went to Brand’s “wonder Peony” Vic- 
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tory Chateau Thierry. This is indeed a 
beautiful Peony and bids fair to fully 
equal or excel a Brand has 
originated thus far. This Peony will 
be displayed in greater perfection next 
June and will be eagerly watched for 
by Peony enthusiasts who marveled at 
its beauty. 

Mrs. Tillotson has a number of very 
good seedlings that she displayed in 
addition to about thirty varieties of 
named sorts of the best varieties, 
among which was noted Therese, Mad. 
Emile Galle, Marechal Vaillant, Mar- 
guerite Gerard, Mad. Emile Lemoine. 

In Mrs. Morris’ collection were 
noticed Modeste Guerin, Mme. Geissler, 
Meissonier, Felix Crousse and others. 

The writer did not enter in competi- 
tion but displayed a number of varie- 
ties, viz: LeCygne, La France, Brand’s 
Magnificent, Francis Willard, Martha 
Bu , E. B. Browning, Lady Alexan- 
der Duff, Therese, Milton Hill, Enchant- 
resseé, Phoebe Cary, Soulange, Laura 
Dessert and many others. 

In the Arny collection was to be seen 
Avalanche, ronne de Or, Primavere, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Mont 
Blanc, Soulange, Karl Rosenfield, La 
Roserie, Richardson’s Superba, Madam 
Ducel, Mad. Forel, Lafayette, Mikado, 
Mad. Moutot, Lady Alex. Duff, James 
Kelway, Reine Hortense, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Rosa Bonheur, Mar, ite Ger- 
ard, Eugene Verdier, Miss Solway, Mil- 
ton Hill, Claire Dubois, Mad. Forel, 
Gypsy, White Lady, Bobbie Bee and a 
few others. It is quite easy to ob- 
serve from the above list that an ama- 
teur competing with thiscollection had 
to “go some” as his flowers were in 
splendid shape as a whole. 

In the Professional class Mr. Ruff 
will be awarded the American Peony 
Society’s silver medal for the best dis- 
play in competition. A large vase of 
Martha Bulloch, Tourangelle and Sou- 
lange could not be beaten. 

In addition to about fifty seedlings 
exhibited by Mr. A. M. Brand, he 
brought a large number of varieties 
for display. His varieties were not put 
in storage and consequently many did 
not carry well. The most striking 
flower exhibited was Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. A large vase of nearly a 
dozen magnificent blooms created a 
great deal of comment and admiration. 

Ail flowers were donated to the Red 
Cross or to the hospitals in the Twin 
Cities. 

A still more successful showing of 
flowers will be planned for next June. 
We cannot expect a more representa- 
tive collection but many will doubtless 
put forth effort to have their displays 
in more perfect condition. 

To each exhibitor I wish to express 
my appreciation of their efforts to 
make our display a success and to 
solicit their further co-operation to 
make future exhibitions equally satis- 
factory. 

W. F. CHRISTMAN, Sec’y. 


E. Stanley Brown, of East Moriches, 
Y., specializing in Dahlias, but also 
— Peonies, Gladioli and Roses, 
eels obliged to give up the work owing 
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to difficulty of securing competent help 
and because of poor health and ad- 
vanced years. Mr. Brown has been at 
the business more than thirty years 
and has a very large collection of some 
of the very best varieties. 


Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society. 
SUMMER MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society was held at Uni- 
versity Farm June 20th, 1919. This 
day was also set aside as Farmers’ 
Visiting Day at University Farm, but 
owing to weather conditions the week 
pare and other reasons but very 
ew farmers outside of those interested 
in the Horticuitural Society and ex- 
hibit were on the grounds. 

The fiower exhibit was one of the 
finest ever made at the summer meet- 
ing. This was open from noon until 
nine o’clock in the evening and was 
exceptionally well attended. Probably 
between 1,000 and 1,500 people saw the 
show during the afternoon and even- 
ing. One very noticeable feature of 
this show was the interest that the 
great majority of visitors seemed to 
have in varieties both of Peonies and 
perennials and those in attendance at 
the exhibits were kept busy most of 
the time answering questions in re- 
gard to the flowers exhibited. 

A picnic dinner was enjoyed at noon 
and others came out in the evening 
for a picnic supper. 

A short program on horticultural 
topics was held at two o’clock, after 
which the party was taken over the 
campus buildings, gardens and fields, 
and at four o’clock there was a parade 
on the main street of a large part of 
the University Farm stock, followed by 
a parade of the tractors which had 
been used during the Tractor’s School 
for demonstration purposes. 

The first place in the professional, 

ennial class was taken by H. T. 
aker, of Minneapolis, and the second, 
by Miss Sabre Ellison, of Minneapolis. 
These were both excellent collections, 
embracing a large number of peren- 
nials. In the amateur collection of 
perennials Miss Illa Koerner, of St. 
Anthony Park, took first prize and 
Mrs. Frank Morris, of Lake Elmo, 2nd. 

Mrs. G. T. Brown, of St. Louis Park, 
took second and Mrs. Frank Morris, 
third, in the collection of Roses. 

Mrs. Clarence Sather and Mrs. W. S. 
Beeman won first and second places in 
the amateur perennial class for those 
who had never before exhibited for 
premiums. 

The exhibit of Roses was the largest 
and best that has ever been made at a 
summer meeting. 

Mr. A. M. Brand, of Faribault, made 
a good exhibit of his seedling Peonies 
along with standard varieties. 

Taking it altogether, this was prob- 
ably the best summer exhibit that has 
been held. Something over 40 people 
made entries, totaling over 530 entries. 


LE Roy Capy. 





le 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








What is a weed? When is a weed 
not a weed? Mrs. Comstock defines a 
weed as “a plant growing where we 
want ae. else to grow.” In 
some parts of Europe they cultivate 
our common wild mullein in gardens 
and greenhouses as an ornamental, 
calling it the American Velvet-plant.” 
Some of our commonest wild flowers 
are escapes from old-time gardens. 
Bouncing Bet, or soapwort, now a com- 
mon road- side weed, was one time cul- 
tivated as a garden pink ; and another 
gypsy, Linaria vulgaris, or toadflax, 
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If Adam had only kept those weeds 
hoed out of the Garden of Eden, what a 
lot of hard work he would have saved 
the race. 





Since a boy I can remember a little 

ditty that began thus: 

“ A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds,” 

and while the analogy may be a trifle 
obscure, the couplet served a useful 
purpose in establishing in my childish 
mind a contempt for weeds which 
clings to this day. 

But weeds have qualities that we 
must admire. They are cheerful and 
resolute ever; industrious, persever- 
ing and tenacious. John Burrough, 
the venerable naturalist, says, ““ Weeds 











Gladiona Cottage, the 





week-end summer home of the Glad Philosopher. Photographed in Peony time, 


showing a few of the = plants which were in qorences bloom during the month of June. 


he view is the bac’ driveway because a 


ront view is impossible as the cottage sets on a hill with 


the river at the gs io y wooded hillsides beyond the river are seen in the photograph. 


known to children as “butter and 
egus,” flourished in the gardens of our 
grandmothers, it being a near relative 
of the snapdragon. 





Harriet Keeler, in “Our Garden 
Flowers,” relates how the toadflax ac- 
quired one of its several other names. 
It seems that a Mr. Ramstead, living 
in the suburbs of Philadelphia, intro- 
duced this plant into his flower garden, 
but it crawled out under the fence and 
established itself in the fields of his 
— who were truck gardeners, 

it came to be known as Ram- 
stead weed, a title that was not be- 
stowed as a complimentary mark of 
esteem, by any means. 





Both the cornflower and the poppy, 
troublesome weeds in some parts of 
Europe, luckily do not find our climate 
quite as congenial, and so are content 
to remain within the boundaries of our 
gardens. 

The corn-cockle, a comely flower 
that has already established itself in 
our wheat fields, is a European emi- 
grant; as is also the Marguerite, or 
dog-daisy, the pest which, it is said, 
came to America during the revolu- 
tionary war, with the hay that was 
sent over from England to feed the 
horses of Burgoyne’s army, during the 
winter at Saratoga. 


have this virtue; they are not easily 
discouraged ; they never lose heart en- 
tirely; they die game. If they cannot 
have the t, they take up with the 
poorest ; if fortune is unkind to them 
today they hope for better luck tomor- 
row ; in all cases they make the most 
of their opportunities. 

Let us then learn from the plucky 
weed with the indomitable will, and go 
after him with the same spirit his own 
persistent nature reveals. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


The Glen Road Iris Gardens, Wellesley Farms, 
Mass.—A v complete list of the Sturtevant va- 
rieties carefully described and arranged. 


BR. ~ 4 Co, mt Ay bi Mount Clem- 

nd price list of Hol- 

land Witte ratios. i ae Be Tulips, Narcissi and 
Crocuses. 








Ww. F. ale. State pote Meant Station, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.—Six catalogue and price list 
devoted wholly to oy Ae Pdy Phiox. 


noe | Gladiolus lover should identify 
himself with the active organization 
representing the industry. Join the 
American Gladiolus Society. H. E. 
Meader’s offer as printed in the April 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER is still 
in force. You gt one dozen blooming 
size bulbs of Kunderd’s beautiful va- 
riety Myrile if you join before the next 
annual meeting and the society will 
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\ 
ay for your subscription to THE 
LOWER GROWER during the life of 


‘your membership. 


Fifty Years Acquaint- 
ance with the Gladiolus. 


(Writsen expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 
BY HENRY C. ECKERT. 
(Continued from July issue.) 


In the beginning of this century, I 
made my third venture in buying mixed 
collections, 100 mixed named, and 100 
seedlings from Matthew Crawford, and 
they were extra fine mixtures, indeed. 
Among the named varieties were some 
grand large flowering sorts, the very 
best in size and color I ever saw up to 
that time. I picked out the eight 
ones, kept therm separate, planted them 
next season in rich soil, but they did 
not show up well the second year and 
the third season went back on me 
entirely, a sorry disappointing lot they 
were; sickly and diseased. I threw 
the few remaining bulbs away. The 
seedlings had also some very fine ones 
among them, but they had no lasting 
qualities, in the fourth year only the 
poor stuff was left. 

In the year 1911 I ordered from a 
northern grower, 100 mixed corms of 
his new celebrated strain, and this was 
the poorest lot I ever received. There 
was not one in this collection worthy 
to increase, and in three years they 
ran out completely. That put an end to 
ny mixtures, and if all purchasers 
had the same experience as I had the 
mixed collections would go begging. 
The florists and commission houses 
want flowers of one color in bunches 
of one dozen or more, and there is not 
much demand for mixed colors. This 
is my experience, and if other growers 
have done well with mixed stuff, I 
would be very glad to hear from them. 

In the years from 1900 to 1908, I was 
very busy tending to my orchards and 
fruit business, but I never lost love and 
interest in the Gladiolus, buying oc- 
casionally new varieties that I thought, 
from description, were improvements 
on previous introductions but, except- 

ing America, found nothing remarkable 
among them. In the year 1908 the 
controlling interest in the orchards 
was turned over to my son, and the 
thought occurred to me, why not make 
a business out of the Gladiolus fad by 
selling flowers and bulbs? But it took 
six years more of pe and in- 
vestigating before I really started the 
business. And I will say a here, 
growing Gladioli in Southern Illinois is 
more or less a gamble on account of 
our capricious weather. A good many 
years there is plenty ot rain so that you 
can produce the largest bulbs of any 
section in this country, but you can 
depend upon it that about every fifth 
or sixth year is dry and extremely hot 
and the Gladiolus crop suffers accord- 
ingly. 

[ Te be Continued. | 


Hotels are congested in Detroit. 
Make reservations in advance for the 
American Gladiolus Society show, Au- 
gust 19th to 21st. 
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The Department of Floriculture at 
the State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y., are making plans for an 
unusually complete and _ attractive 
short course in floriculture during the 
coming winter. Persons interested in 
outdoor gardening will be able to take 
courses in garden flowers and other 
subjects for work in parks or private 
estates, &c. Even the amateur will 
have attention. Those who contem- 
plate taking such courses should write 
the secretary of the College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N.Y. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find this de- 
partment 2ffective in disposing of it. Five lines (about 40 
words) $1.00 per insertion. Additional lines 15c. each. 





FAst HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—We are 

booking orders for 1920 delivery. What kind do 
you want and many? E. M. Smith, No. 65 Olm- 
sted stree’, East Hartford, Conn. 





LABELS—Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 
Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 
printed. Samples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


Butter C + ~_™ K. Humbert, 
CANNAS, B. Prince, Fire B "be. and 10c. 
id. HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS for 


prepaid 
t at Hower in. colors. 
cut fo - pm oy le ag x Keithsburg, Ti. 
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John H. McKibbin 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


BOTH RUFFLED AND PLAIN 
PETALED VARIETIES. 


1309 Division St. Goshen, Ind. 
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Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 














GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKR, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. 1. 








BARGAINS—File Your Orders Early 


Peonies— 12, all different, fod aemetmnent of colors, 
my a! not labeled, $2.50, postpaid. 

selection, one or more of these varieties, 
while they ‘ast. Fiorentina, Flavescens, Kochii, Ma. 
d Ch Gazelle, Blue Siberian, per bushel, 
$3.20, express not paid. 
Tulips—100 Mixed Darwins, or -— Mixed May- 
Flowering, or 50 of each, $2.40, postpai 


Cosma Sandals Maneatis tte. 





SEEDLING IRIS 
Entire Stocks for Sale 
1 to 100 of a Variety, 25c. te $25.00 per plant. 
We have received ae Silver Medals and over Fifteen 
other Awards from the Mass. or Society 
for Seedlings of our production. d for special list 
THE aes ROAD —a,- GARDENS 


RACE STURTEVANT, PROP. 
Weliesley Rue “ >t Mass. 














Jacob D. Spiegel 


Grower of 


Choice Gladioli 


New Jersey 





Norma ~- 





Flower Seeds 


=< 


Geo. P. Buck & Son 
Collingswood - - New Jersey 











GLADIOLI 


Write me your wants 


Fairoak Farm 


FRANK R. SAWYER - Mansfield, Mass. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


RARE AND CHOICE 


Peonies, Irises, Phloxes, Etc. 


Catalogue on request 
Haverford, - - 


Plant this Fall 
PEONIES & IRISES 








Penn. 













to your collection 


would ou considerable pleasure and stimu- 
late an interest in your : 
F — and Cultural Guide. 
With all orders amounting to $1.00 or more 
ber . | will give one of 
y to 


placed before Septem! 
the beautiful ‘Siberian Irises. Write 
J.K. Alexander, The Dahlia 








1-10 Central St., E. Bridgewater, Mass. 





GLADIOLI 


Booklet giving valuable culture directions free. 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 








THE NATIONAL WAR GARDEN 
COMMISSION SAID OF A 


Garden Number 


of the 
Touchstone Magazine 


“in our opinion this issue has never been 
excelled.” 
—Pin a dollar bill to this advertisement— 
place it in an envelope with your name and 
ress—mail it today and we will send you 

a copy of our 


GARDEN NUMBER for 1919 
a sumptuously beautiful magazine of 100 
pages—and the next four issues (value $1.75) 
May June July August 


THE TOUCHSTONE contains in every issue, 
the most beautiful of garden articles. Send 
your dollar today- address 
The Touchstone Magazine 
Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. 

i West 47th Street 
New York City 





| Peonies 
Desirable Varieties at Moderate Prices 


If cannot sell you 1000 roots would be glad to sell 
you a dozen. 


J. F. MUNSELL, 
ASHTABULA, - - - - 


Irrigation’s the Thing 
These Hot Dry Days. 


After a day of withering heat, I turn 
on my Skinner Overhead Pipe Irriga- 
tion and this cool refreshing shower in 
the evening twilight puts the LIFE and | 
VITALITY into the Gladiolus bulbs 
that are going to my hundreds of cus- 

tomers this coming season. 


OHIO 











If not already on my mailing list 
send your name at once and assure 
yourself next season of buying bulbs | 

that are full of PEP. 


All the best 
Prince oi Wales, Purple Glory, 
Mrs. Velthuys, Pride of Hille- 
gom, Mrs. Dr. Norton 
and meny others that stand out as 
distinctive and meritorious. 


Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, Oakland Coty, Michigan 























Schmeiske’s Hardy Phlox 


Have made a reputation the world over. Over 300 

varieties to select from. Send for list. Here are 

eight — that will give good results=Miss Lin- 

gard and Independence, white; La Vogue, buff; 

Capt. Wilhelmy, white, pink eye; Gen. Chancy 

and Mad. Langier, red; Siebold, fiery orange: 
oO. ittig, bright magenta. 


The above 8 sorts for $1.85, postpaid. 
1 dozen Mixed Phiox, my selection, $1.00. 


W. F. SCHMEISKE 
State Hospital Station 


Box 3 BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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IRIS 


Cries Het of SaaS PLANTS will be issued 


15th, and will be mailed free to all 
a icants. Address 


HENRY “ enue 7 


BELLEVILLE ILLINOIS R.D.No.3 





Aristrocrat Strain of Giant Pansies 
The Largest and Finest Pansies in the world. 
TRY A PACKAGE. 

1-16 oz. 75c. Write for prices in large quantity. 


JOHN B. HUMPHREY 


F red w. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 
423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 











LOGAN, O. | 

















Send for My Catalog 


W. L. CRISSEY, 


R. F.D. No.1 
Gladiolus Farm, Boring, Ore. 























A. B. deGroat, | CLARK W. BROWN 


de Groat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


A few choice kinds left. 

i We specialize in the choice American and French 
varieties. Catalogue on request. 

zi 


Successor to 
Cc. W. BROWN & SON | 


Gladioli Exclusively 
ASHLAND - - - - MASS. 














¥ 


HOMER F. CHASE W. F. SHEARER |} | Vaughan’s Seed Store 
SS ie Gladiolus Grower Gladiolus Specialists 


100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 





“MRS. WATT” 


and Other Choice Gladioli 








504 South College %. Amgola, Ind. 


ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























ea tee is the special held of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a year 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ml. 


ea. One No. 1 











Alice Ti 
I eab ech? 


J.C. & BU. GROSSMAN, Wolcottville, Ind. 
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SPECIAL OFFER, Early Cash Orders 


December Ist delivery. Three New Varieties, 
each best in its class: Golden Measure, best 
a: $5 ea.; Louise, largest and best laven- 
y, orange Prim.., 35c. 


E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
GLADIOLI 


LIST OF 8&5 VARIETIES 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 


, for $5.00. 
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JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 


We Grow the 


Also ori 








Leading Varieties, *S.0c.2" 


oe of a classy bunch of footings. « some 
of which will soon be ready for distribu’ 





M. F. Wright & Daughter 
GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 



























GLADIOLI d reel 
Mansfield - Mass. Gladiolus Specialists PEMBROKE, N.Y. 401 South Clay St, Sturgis, Mich. 
i The World’s Choicest If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


PEONIES 


Including all the New and Rare Varieties 
LeCygne, Solange, Martha Peiech. Tovrangelee, 
Sine. “Sules Dessert, Primevere, Rosa r, M. M. Cahuzac, c, Loveliness, 
Enchanteresse, Jubilee, etc. Send for catalog. Now ready. 


D.W.C. RUFF - - Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE GARDENERS’ cede 
‘i (OF AMERICA 
brimful helpful knowledge pee scientific and 
sical experiences. in addition ta’ ten conaribaned anticies by wel knows as: 
therttics cn horticultural mibjcts, gets of the leading topics appearing 
making the Chronicle . - . 
A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 

Published monthly. Subscription,$1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York. N.Y. 























New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
IRIS PEONIES 


We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties ane of IRIS, PEONIES. 
We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 


Send for Catalogue. 
The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 























We are large growers of 
Gladiolli an the standard kinds 








“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 








Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 


The Good & Reese Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 
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PEONLES 


OR MANY YEARS we have been growing Peonies for cut flowers and plants at 
PH witotesste— growing new sorts, the while increasing our area and output of what 

appeals to us as the very meritorious ones—that is Peonies—that are vigorous, robust 
growers, sure and free bloomers, fetching and richly fragrant. Our ideal is a big one— 
based on merit alone. Our area of about 18 acres, closely planted, embraces the cream 
out of over 1200 sorts from all the noted growers world wide. Many of these are very 
choice, the balance we have discarded as not A A+1. 


Ofthe very fine ones like Albatre, Albert Crousse, A. d’hour, Baroness Schroeder, Brand’s 
very fine ones, Grandiflora, Mireille, M. J. Elie, M. Cahusac, Octavie Lemay, Pres. Taft, > 
Primavere, Therese, Soulange, etc., we have a very fine large lot. We have some very 

extra new ones of our own that will create a sensation when ready to send out. One of 
these every visitor picked out as “There is the finest you have’. We believe this is one 0 
the exceptional peonies. A\ll visitors placed.it over Soulange, Festiva Maxima, B. Schroeder, 
Le Cygne, M. E. Lemoine, etc., a wonderful white, a very vigorous grower, very sure free 
bloomer, A A+1. 


Whether you want 1, 100, or 100,000 plants, we can supply you. 


LADIOLI 


UR COLLECTION OF GLADIOLI embraces the cream of all American or Euro- 
pean growers. Out of about 1500 named we rejected all but the very best ones. 
Many of these under test proved to be inferior to our seedlings as they averaged / 
from seed. Among the very fine things, we have Gen. Kuroki, Golden Measure (Kelway) , 
Europa, Dora Krais, Negerfuerst, Schwaben (Pfitzer), Etendard, M. M. Sully, Sara Bern- 
hardt, Valmy, etc. (Lemoine), Canary Bird, N. D. Childs, Scribe, etc. (Childs), Charle- 
magne, La Cordaire, etc. (Vilmorin), Mrs. Dr. Ncrton, Myrtle, Glory, Pride of Goshen, etc. 
(Kunderd). 


Our own Crimson Glow is spoken of as the best red ever sent out, by actual test of other 
growers. 


We have many very extra seedlings under test representing all colors, very early to very 
late. These seedlings represent the very best blood of all types scientifically bred or 
“Betscherized”. 


Every grower or amateur who desires seeing these new ones in bloom should come to 
our grounds early in August, these are the last word in glads. 


Write for Our List. 


C. BETSCHER 


LOCK BOX 67 


DOVER, --- OHIO,U.S. A. 
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Three Grand [teas aoe af 
Daffodils Jee. 
American Grown and Extra Strong. 


Just before the ila 





+ This famous Narcissus is easily th 
nine = mangitn _best in the trade, ‘Trumpet of went into effect we 
est n yellow ste 
yond etich, and Gowers ueusty Sutee on tig 00 Gebden Spur. IMPORTED 
Strong grower. No Daffodil lover can do without it. 
EAcH 50c.; Per Doz., $5.00; Per 100, $40.00. from the firm of 

White Queen Fine trumpet shaped, beauti- V. Lemoine & Son, of Nancy, 
ful suiphur white at opening, France 

turning to pure white. When introduced was quite a ‘ 9 


sensation to the Narcissus growers, and the English call 
it the Queen of the Whites. 


EAcu, 20c.; Per Doz., $2.00; Per 100, $15.00. 20 Choice Varieties 20 
Poeticus Glory Blossoms twice as big as GLADIOLI 


the Poeticus Ornatus, broad, 
heavy pure white petals and beautiful orange red centre, 


rapid multiplier. Are now booking orders for these 20 grand 
Eacu, 15c.; Per Doz., $1.50; Per 100, $12.00. sorts for November delivery. Sets of one 
bulb each of the entire list of twenty for $4, 
Order early. After August no more on hand. postpaid. All named and properly labeled. 
Must have Daffodils planted early 
for good success. LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. 
The Chautauqua Flowertfields Co. 
gn cine siy Joe Coleman 
Cleveland Road Ravenna, Ohio 
R, F. D. 68 BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 





P. S.—There’s a pot of gold at the end of the Rainbow. 


THE BRAND PEONIES 


Cae by O. F. Brand & Son, America’s 
foremost hybridizers of the Peony 
No collection of Peonies is complete unless it includes the entire list of the Select Brand Varieties. 
These Peonies are the result of the most careful selection from a half million seedlings gro own through a 
period of over 20 years devoted to the work. That they are of the lst class is attested by the fact that 
at the 1919 show of the Northwestern Peony and Iris Society held at St. Paul, Brand Varieties, 
competing with the best varieties of the world, took two 1st prizes out of a possible ‘four in the color classes. 
Martha Bulloch, 1st Deep Pink. Mary Brand, Ist Red. 
In the same show, in a class of 52 entirely new seedlings exhibited, Brand Seedlings, took Ist, 2nd, 
3rd and 4th prizes. 


Victory Chateau Thierry, an immense pink, lst; Myrtle Gentry, another beautiful pink, 2nd. 
These two seedlings were a sensation and the judges left the matter open for an hour before deciding 
which was to receive 1st and which 2nd. 


At the Duluth, Minnesota, Peony Show, just closed, one of the largest shows ever staged in America, a 
bloom of Martha Bulloch taken from a two year old plant was conceded by all peony lovers present 
to be the finest thing in the entire exhibit. 


At the AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY CLEVELAND SHOW, Brand Varieties, took both 
offered for best new sorts since 1910—Chestine Gowdy, Ist Prize; Phoebe Carey, 2nd 
We not only carry our own varieties, but we carry a list of 408 varieties of the world’s best Peonies 
produced by other originators. 
An immense stock of roots in all sizes and ages to suit the wishes of our customers. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG. 


A. M. BRAND, * “rue” Faribault, Minn. 
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We take this opportunity to 
express our appreciation 


to all who have favored us with business during the past 
season. We have now completed our plantings for the 
largest and most extensive stock in this country, including 
all the well known and popular varieties as well as the 
latest introductions of Holland novelties. We have over 
two hundred and fifty acres under cultivation and in order 
to keep you fully posted on the varieties we are growing, 
we would suggest that you forward your address at an 
early date, so that we may put your name on our mailing 
list. 


Michigan Bulb Farm 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 




















Brunswick, Ga., May 16, 1919 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


I must dispose of my stock at 
harvesting this fall. 


Dahlias and 
Gladioli 


Advanced years, 


Deaz Mr. Cooper : 


We note that you will be compelled to 
advance your subscription rate to the ‘‘Flower 
Grower’’ unless you can get a larger subscrip- 
tion list. We realize that the more subscribezs 
you have the better the results from an advez- 
tising standpoint, and if every bulb and pliant 
grower and dealer in this country will send 
you five to ten subscriptions and an adver- 
tisement they will not only benefit themselves, 
but the ‘‘Flower Grower’’ and those to whom 
the paper is sent. 








Enfeebled body We herewith enclose list of ten names 
S ot f] and check to cover. May others do likewise 
carcity of labor, until your subscription list reaches the million 
are my reasons. anavh. 


We have been very busy tagging our 
new seedling Gladioli and shipping thousands 














Inventory list in early September. 


The Dahlia Farm 


East Moriches - New York 











of Gladiolus cut flowers. 


Yours truly, 


TAIT BROS. CO, 
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Farr’s Seedling Irises 


Truly no garden can be complete without a large representation of Farr’s A. E.. Kunderd 
Wyomissing Seedling Irises. Many of them possess a beauty distinctly ™ 
rare, and all of them differ i: some respects from the recognized va Goshen ~ . Indiana 


rieties. Their novelty make them exceedingly effective. 


Varieties in your own garden which are not entirely satisfactory should rigina 
be replaced by others well adapted to your surroundings. You will find Oo tor of the 


my collection invaluable for this phase of garden work, as practically ae . 
all the desirable standard varieties may be found in it. 
Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties Ruffled Gladioli 


(Sixth edition, issue of 1919) contains profuse notes concerning color, 














fe d ch f Irises. If has bee: islaid, 
ati. Also of 
Bertrand H. F arr, “Mrs. Frank Pendleton,” 
yomissing Nurseries 

121 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. “Mrs. Dr. Norton,” 

‘it Jc eet halng novel cas pment bf are nperabic ings “Myrtle,” 

and superior bloom. The Peony fields at collection im include over “gr: ° ” 

ferent varieties—withcut doubt the finest ion in America—all of which Lilywhite 

are described in “Farr’s Hardy Piant Specialties.” “O Cl a 

range Glory, 

“Rose Glory,” 
“Purple Glory,” 


] “White Glory” 
and many other Glorious varieties. 


Our 1920 Catalog will offer a grand 
array of new introductions. 


Ask for a free copy. 





























Delphinium oT 5 yw ie” 
~Vanderbilt’s Hybrids ss ‘Lily pe vhite” 


The largest and most perfect perennial larkspur no “coddling” to produce results. 
of the day, should be given a trial Sitere th k of this Pee 

h Packet, 50c. ore the stock of this grand variety was pur- 

everywhere. chased by me it was subjected to two season’s ex- 

Ist prize, California State Floral Society haustive tests on light, medium and heavy soils. 


Ist prize, P. P. I. Exposition Cut Flower Show Successive plantings were made up to the 4th of 


Michell Medal, Floral Pageant, 1916 i ifyin 
ist Medal, P. PI. Exposition Carden Exhibit. July and in all cases results were-most gratifying. 


Bulblets planted in a dry state germinated as 


e- freely as those soaked in lukewarm water. 
P etunia Seed Flower- spikes were uniformly straight, entirely 


° free from. “crooked” characteristics and held 
Diener’s Ruffled Monsters their shape and color through a spell of dry, hot 
: A ; weather with burning southerly breeze, that 
The largest and most beautiful Petunias in ex- wilted and streaked other varieties badly. 
istence. They are rivals to the orchid. Highest A well kpown nurseryman writes of his trial lot : “Lily- 
awards wherever shown on exhibitions. Should — is blooming and I feel like throwing out my other 
be grown everywhere. Separate. colors—red, eazy 
pink, white, blue, flesh pink frilled, or all colors A prominent specialist in a congratulatory letter says: 


° “Lilywhite is certainly a wonderful flower.” 
mixed. 50c a packet. 


ASK FOR CATALOG Those in the trade should send address for 
special “‘Lilywhite’’ price-list, issued next fall. 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. H. E. MEADER 


Kentheld - - - - (California Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H 
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FRYER’S NEW IRIS 


A. E. Kunderd-—S. Yellow-bronze, tinged with magenta; 
F. Magenta-red tinged with bronze, recticulated yellow from 
center to base. Conspicuous orange beard. Fragrant. Glory 
strain. $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. 


Gov. Hughes—S. Violet, tinged with red; F. Darker shade 
of the same color, veined with brown. Very large orange 
beard which extends well out on the falls. This is the largest 
beard that I have ever seen on an Iris, and can be easily dis- 

a number of rods away. Delightfully fragrant. 
I was in hopes to call this President Hughes, but you all 
know what happened. 


Rev. A. H. Wurtele—S. Purple-bronze; F. Rich velvety 
royal purple, lighter at the edge, reticulated light yellow at 
the base and veined brown. Yellow beard. Fragrant. $2 ea. 


Delphinium 


’s Strain for I have been improving them for anumber 
of penen oan oe Se enka any in the country. All who 
seen them pronounce them as they have ever seen. I have 
tested the the iamous Ot (?) California hybrids for three years, and they do not 
com wii 
rom September until late fall is the most favorable time to plant 
en, ante 1 plants wili Ay nanny pogo gh Ly high 
the first season. I have an object lesson in one apy BY them made 
last fall in late October. Every plant shows a spike of m, and some 
of them are wonderful. 
Two year No. | plants as they run in the nursery rows, and hardly 
two cnnally alike $2.50 per dozen, $15.00 pe: 100. 


Hardy Phlox 


I have the largest acerage of these of any grower in the N. W., and I 
believe it will compare favorably with any in . S., $2.50 per ‘dozen, 
$15.00 per 100. When you compare these prices with other growers re- 
member the grade, and if you ish, the cheaper plants, I can supply them. 

I much time among my flowers when in m, and am quite 
—-, that every —— meat pet whe oe 2 apes. od bs 

give every o or I learn Vv experience 
that in filling orders it cannot be left to the help entirely. 


My general Catalog and description of my seedling Iris on request. 


WILLIS E. FRYER Mantorville, Minn. 


I term mine F 














Quality Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Which list do you want ? 


G. D. BLACK 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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Cedar Hill Nursery 


Brookville, L.L, N.Y. 
P. 0. Glen Head, N.Y. 


New, Rare and Choice Lilacs 
and Shrubs 


Albert Ladohny, 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer, 
Proprietor 














Over the Top 


E HAVE been growing Daisies for cut flowers for over 

W 15 years, buying seed of the Shasta when it was nearly 

worth its weight in gold. No, not worth it but sold for 

it to foolish buyers. A novelty of exceptional merit is 

worthy of a good price but when one buys seedsof anovelty 

at exhorbitant prices they are taking a gambler’s chance, 

for such seed seldom come true and may be of little value 
though the name of “ Burbank, the Wizard,” be attached. 


The old Maximum variety has up to the present time 
divided honors about evenly with all the strains of Shasta 
type, but both are late bloomers. Our new “Over the Top” 
has them all on the run, for it is the earliest known variety 
coming into bloom even before the common field daisy and 
the flower is not only of exquisite beauty but nearly as large 
as the best of the Shastas. 


Its first bloom opened April 10th, and a nice cutting 
was made on the 14th and this means nearly two full months 
before either Shasta or Maximum are opening. 


It will be seen that they will not compete with the older 
kinds during their regular season but will add nearly two 
months to the daisy season. We anticipate that there w'll 
be a great demand for plants as soon as enough can be 
propagated and we hope to be able to offer it this fall in a 
limited way and would advise all interested to place orders 
in advance if they wish to test it next season. 


All plants wiil be propagated from divisions of original 
plant—not from seedlings—so every plant will be identically 
alike. 


L. H. READ. 








We are receiving inquiries for plant- 
ing stock of leading varieties of Gla- 
dioli for fall delivery, including 


America, Baron Hulot, 
Jean Dieulafoy, Mrs. 
Francis King, Chicago 
White, Niagara, Pana- 
ma, Mrs. Frank Pendle- 
ton, Peace, Myrtle, 
Rouge Torch, Schwa- 
ben, Primulinus Hy- 
brids, &c. 

in sizes from Bulblets 


-up to No. 3. 


If you will have anything in Gladioli to offer 
this fall, either in large or small lots let us 
have an approximate list of amounts and 
varieties at earliest date possible. 


You may have just what some of our cus- 
tomers are looking for. 


L.H. READ & CO. 


Deer Park - - Alabama 
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Our Gladiolus 
Plantings 


consist of the best com- 
mercial varieties, and 
also, our own Austin 
Originations which 
have proven Prize 


winners wherever 
shown. 


How about Peonies? 


We have the most critical 
selections in both the old 
standards and new va- 
rieties including the 
Brand Originations. 
Write for prices and 
order early 


Brookland Gardens EVELYN xieriann | &f0retheembargoraises 


Lexington Street, Note illustration {~~ =m of 
spike with yardstick. 
Woburn - . . Mass. 








Primulinus Hybrids 
Dominion 


Prince of Wales | | | 


and the choicest Seedlings 
and Novelties will be 
in bloom this 
season at 








‘ — 








Choice Iris in best com- 
mercial varieties. 





Big Four: 
COME AND SEE THEM | | |ecee: Srists.ccrs| A.H. Austin Co., 
Exe erates Wayland, Ohio 









































OME of our customers and friends, since they purchased Gladioli from us this 
spring, (satisfaction makes friends) have called on us and complimented our va- 
rieties and the sturdy growth of same. 


Piease consider the following 4 varieties out of 170 which we are growing. These 4 va- 

rieties are well known to you and they will undoubtedly become leading varieties in future. 

150,000 Prince of Wales, a beautiful orange shaded rose. Very early and a large flowering 
variety. We have bulbs{of all sizes of this variety. 


125,000 Wilbrink, also in all sizes. This is a beautiful pink sport of the variety Halley, in- 
troduced to the trade by our Mr. K. Velthuys, Hillegom, Holland. It is as early as Halley 
and of better color. 


150,000 Red Emperor (Dominion), a brilliant scarlet of immense size. 
100,000 Yellow Hammer, a pure yellow and a very strong grower. 
Quantities above mentioned do not include bulblets. 
Our collection of blue varieties is unsurpassed. Watch our ads in The Flower Grower as we will 
say more about them later. 


We are importers of TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS, CROCUSES, &c. 
Do you need any for fall planting ? 


United Bulb Co. Inc. 


Maple Park Farm - Mount Clemens, Mich. 
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IRIS and PEONIES 


Choicest varieties in America 
in any quantity desired. 
All guaranteed true to description. 


Descriptive price list conveniently 
arranged now ready. 














FOR A ct A COPY 
AT ONCE. 


Peterson Nursery 
32 N. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Iam Growing 


GLADIOLI A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


of the best varieties and mixtures. My 
bulbs are all planted for this season and ° i: » 

doing well but I shall be pleased to talk Wichert, Illinois 
with you about “Glads” for next fall or , 
spring, either wholesale or retail. ag 


Geo. S. Woodruff 
Independence - lowa Growers of Gladioli 


Myrtle, 
ATTENTION! Mrs. F. Pendleton, 


Please send in your name to be placed on our mailing 
list, if interested in our catalog of Lome Elm Gladioli, Schwaben, 
which will be ready about October Ist, or before. 


J. W. SEILER CO. Ida Van, 
Ravenna, R. F. D. No. 1 Ohio Peace, 


Chicago Whit 
FRENC We will send you seven strong di- m™ 
visions, assorted and labeled, for 


TRRIS 5225 Poe pai. Also our list of twelve of the in quantity. 
most popular Peonies and Irises at reasonable e 
prices. We want to make your acquaintance. 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, 
Box M WEST |POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 






























































